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Burnout: ‘barn-dut/ n: 1. Process of burning or an instance 


of it. 2. The cessation of operation. 
3. Student, April. 


@ April 8 @ 
®OIL AND POLITICS IN NI- 
GERIA with Guelph University Fel- 
low Dr. Robert Shenton. 1-2 p.m. in 
H-762-1-2. 


® BAZAAR with all proceeds going 
to finance health and education pro- 
jects in liberated zones of El Salva- 
dor. 2070 Mackay, 3rd floor, 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

® MEDITATION, TRANSCEND- 
ENCE AND SPIRITUAL WIS- 
DOM, at the International Medita- 
tion Institute, H-820 at 8 p.m. Free 
© APRIL WINE AND BEER party. 
$1. 8 p.m.,in Annex F, room 107, 
Bishop St. Free. The Applied Social 
Science Students Association. Call 
879-4363. 

® COFFEE HOUSE Gay And Les- 
bian Friends, 2060 Mackay, 8:30- 
midnight. Donation. Call 879-8406. 


@ April l0@ 
® FASHION SHOW 83 at the Sal- 
satheque Spanish Disco Club, 1220 
Peel, 9 p.m. “The Professional Mod- 
els” of the 80s of Con. U. Tickets $5 
sold at the door or Hall Bldg. Call 
879-8083. 
®GAY AND LESBIAN FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS in 2070 
Mackay room 307 at noon. Call 879- 
8404. 
® YEAR-END MEETING and Wine 
and Cheese party for Lesbian and 
Gay Friends. 2060 Mackay. 4-mid- 
night. Donations. 


@ April lle 
®*MORDECAI RICHLER reads 
from Joshua Then and Now at 1:30 
p.m. in’ Royal Bank Auditorium, 
Mezz 2, | Place Marie. Free. Spon- 
sored by the Canadian Cultural 
Programmes. 


@ April 13 @ 
®ELECTIONS 83 APSS. Impor- 
tant that all members attend. 4 p.m. 
in 2085 Bishop, Annex F. Nomina- 
tions deadline: April 12, Tuesday. 
Call 879-4363. 


@ April 14@ 

® MAKING SENSE OUT OF SYS- 
TEM APPROACHES Florida State 
prof Roger Kaufman. 6 p.m. in H- 
762. Grad Programme in Educa- 
tional Technology. Call 879-4535. 

® CELLIST Honoka Inoue, student 
of Héléne Gagné, at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. 


@ April 18 @ 
®APOSTACY AND NEW RELI- 
GIOUS MOVEMENTS with Dr. 
James Beckford, British socialogist 
at 8 p.m. in H-635-2. Free. Presented 
by the Grad Students Association 
and Grad Religious Society. Call 
879-7219. 


@ April 19® 
® REESA GREENBERG speaks on 
Alfred Pellau, artist, at 1:30 p.m..in 
Royal Bank Aud. Mezz 2, | Place 
Ville Marie. Free. 


@ April 24 @ 
® RICHARD GRESKO, PIANIST 
PERFORMS works by Chopin and 
Rachmanioff. 2:30 p.m. in the Loy- 
ola Chapel. Admission $8 at Ticke- 
tron outlets. 


@ April 28@ 
®SEX DISCRIMINATION AND 
THE ILLUSION OF UNIQUE- 
NESS with Prof Faye Crosby, dept 
of psychology, Yale U. Simone de 
Beauvoir Lounge, 2170 Bishop, 10:30- 
noon. Call 879-8521. 


,at 8 p.m. 


@ General Information ®e 
® DANCE PERFORMANCE with 
Andrew Harwood and Jo Leslie, 
April 29, 30 and May | at the Tan- 
gente, 307 St. Catherine-W, corner 
Bleury at 8 p.m. Call 842-3532. 
®PHOTOGRAPHY DISCOUNT 
DEVELOPMENT CLUB: all servi- 
ces, types and other bonuses. Call 
Malcom Siegel at 489-7815 or 340- 
1353. 
®SYMPOSIUM ON SYMBOL- 
ISM presented by the Rosicrucian 
Order AMORC, focussing on living 
symbols. Sat. May 28, 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Admission $20, $25 at the 
door. For info call 937-1075. 
®SUMMER AMATEUR RADIO 
CLASSES: electronics, morse code 
and radio regulations taught to pre- 
pare you for government ham radio 
exams. Registration Thursdays 7:30 
p.m. in H-644 or leave name and 
phone # at CUSA SGW. Course 
runs May to August, once a week. 
$25. Call Tino Zottola at 488-5645. 
®*DISARMAMENT COMMIT- 
TEE. Learn more about it trom 
John Kinloch, call CUSA 879-4500. 
eA HISTORY OF CANADIAN 
WOMEN COMPOSERS: Women 
Studies C391/1, offered June 16- 
July 14 M-1-TH, with Valerie King, 
at 18:05-20:10 in Simone de Beau- 
voir Lounge, 2170 Bishop. Call 879- 
8521. 
®WOMEN’S STUDIES preregis- 
tration for 83-84. April 11, 12 and 


May 9, 10:00-19:00 Simone de Beau- 


voir Institute, both campuses, 2170 
Bishop and CC-219 Loyola. Call 
879-8521. 

®BLACK WOMEN: The Missing 
Page from Canadian Women’s Stu- 
dies. Course C390/1, May 9-June 6 
with Esdmeraldo Thornhill, call 
879-8521. 

®GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S 
RUDDYGORE April 13 through 16 
West Hill High School 
Auditorium, 5851 Somerled, NDG. 
Box office 697-7824. Tickets Wed 
and Thurs. $7.50 Fri and Sat $8.50. 
Presented by the Montreal West 
Operatic Society. 

®SUMMER 83 COURSE REGIS- 
TRATION begins April 18 until 25 
for appointment card, registration 
date begins May 4. Go to the Regis- 
trar’s CC-214, Loyola and N-107 
SGW now and find out the rest of 
the poop! 

®LOCKERS MUST BE VACAT- 
ED with the last Friday of April OR 
contents will be removed afterwards. 
ePICK UP YOUR LOCK RE- 
FUND at 2150 Bishop, room 240, at 
9-noon and |-4 p.m. on or before the 
last Friday in April. 

*THE GURDJIEFF FOUNDA- 
TION OF CANADA presents a ser- 
ies of lectures and readings in Eng- 
lish and French. Sounds interesting, 
but too long to list them all, so con- 
tact 488-9220, Monday-Thursday at 
7-9 p.m. Free. 

®CANADIAN JEWISH CON- 
GRESS will hold its National Con- 
ference at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, May 1I2—I5. All Jewish 
Community members are urged to 
attend. 

® HARPSICHORD AND ORGAN 


~ RECITALS in the Loyola Chapel. 


April 21, Martha Hagen, and April 
28, Robert Sigmund, both students 
of Bernard Lagacé. At 8:30 p.m. Call 
482-0320, local 611. 

®FIRST YEAR MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING students who wish 
to enroll in the Industrial Engineer- 
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_ Big sale! Futons! Highest quality / 


super low price. Single: $93, Double, 
$414, Queen: $132. Best prices in town. 
Ménage 4 Shaw. 287-9101. 


To share: 8% heated flat on Espla- 
nade and Mont Royal. You pay half: 
$190/month. May first. 844-4964. 


LSAT & GMAT preparation courses, 
classes for the June 20 LSAT, May 26, 
28, 29/83 and for the June 18 GMAT, 
may 27, 28, 29/83, 20 hours of instruc- 
tion for only $140. To register calt or 
write P.O. Box 597, Station A, Toronto 


MSW 1G7. (416) 286-4005. 

EKO acoustic fretless bass. Mint con- 
dition. $500 with case. Call Mike 484- 
3723. 


For a ride to Winnipeg, sharing all 
expenses call Bill 286-6202 leaving 
end of April. 


Young female needed for European 
style café. Apply at 2044-A Metcalfe. 


Salespeople wanted: make $1000 
per week. New idea in Canada. Must 
be ready to work hard. Visit compan- 
ies personally. Call 739-9276. 


_ English tutoring service. Specialized, 


individual sessions; “Athome” service 
available; proofreading; translations 
in English; public speaking & oral 
presentation techniques; TOEFL re- 
view for foreign students. 3465 Céte 
des Neiges, Suite 52; Tel. 933-8106 for 


~ appointment. 


Sublet 442 downtown, May 1.$210. Ev- 


erything included. 934-4981. 
Wanted: baseball glove, urgent! 636- 
4530. 


For sale: Pioneer SK-71 AM/FM stereo 
cassetie portable. Dolby NR, chrome 
tape, one sony repeat, programma- 
ble repeat, song finder, editor switch, 
steromics. (wt.20lbs.) Includes Pio- 
neer SE-4 open air headphones & 
carrying strap. Asking $290. Call Nick 
685-2322. 


36 bed for sale. Call Joanne 670- 
7665. 


Needed: ride to Quebec April 15. Call 
Joanne 670-7665. 


Professional typist will do term pap- 
ers, post graduate papers, and any 
other typing in English or French. Cen- 
trally located. Very reasonable rates. 
Call 681-4684. / 


Attention artists! ‘Paasche” airbrush 
for sale. Complete kit $150. Roz 935- 
7587. 


Charming 2% fo sublet. Ideal down- 
town location.$150/month. Greg 935- 
7587. 


Sublet for summer only April 23 to Sept 
4st, 5% furnished $150. 527-3079. 


Word processing for papers, resu- 


més, theses that deserve ‘the best’ - 


presentation. Pick-up and delivery 
from University 658-0321 or 445-3480. 


Nicely furnished 7% to sublet May - 
Sept: 3 balconies, old wood floors, 
large kitchen. NDG, 4 blocks to Ven- 
dome Metro. $135 plus utilities. 486- 
2183. 


Will type papers or theses. Call Josi- 
anne 739-4442. 


Will give tutoring lessons in French or 


English. Call Josianne 739-4442. 

For sale: one way voyageur bus ticket 
to New York. Good until May 6th, $55. 
Call 489-2846. 


Porifolio photos developed/ printed. 
481-1341. 


Sublet May-Sept 412 fumished. 2 min- 
ute walk from Loyola campus. $228/ 
month. Call 489-8000. 


Summer storage: McGill inter-frat. 
summer storage service: secure, 
cheap, efficient service 861-2977. 


Family Day Care urgently needed for 
one-year-old child in Milton - Du- 
rocher area for 5 days weekly. For 
more info call Ville Marie Social Ser- 
vice Centre at 989-1 781. 


MAO-TSE-TUNG hats with star $9.95; 
Chinese running shoes (yes green!!) 
$9.00; navy jackets $15.00, doctor 
shirts $3.95; army bags $4.50; EXXA Mi- 
litary Boutique, 1210 St. Denis. 


Halian combat pants $14.95; combat 
jackets $29.95; t-shirts $1.50 up; French 
Canadian, U.S. army shorts; camou- 
flage t-shirts, EXXA Military Boutique, 
42410 St. Denis (St. Catherine). 


Arts students needed for advertising 
co. Serious only. 733-0350. 


Wanted: one ticket for English Beat 
Spectrum April 17. 286-0619. 


Looking for homy male siamese cat. 


Call Juergen weeknights. 879-4446. 
Summer sublet: large clean, fumished 
4‘. Lincoin Ave near Concordia. $390 


/month (negotiable). 989-5020 after 6. 


Accurate speedy typing of ferm pap- 
ers, reports, and theses. Reliable and 
reasonable. Contact me at 489-5007. 


Subjects needed for study on memo- 
ty. Must be bilingual (English and 
French), will take 90 minutes, make $8. 
Contact Richard Walling, 392-4684 
from 8 to 4. 


Tax retums. Calll after 6 p.m. 937-3680. 
Litrabex: Typing, editing, proof-read- 
ing, resumés, IBM Iil's, fast, accurate, 
bilingual. Info: 489-3962. 

Moving done quickly and cheaply by 
student with large van. Call Stéphane, 
845-1994 ; 
Brother typewriters, calculators. Cut- 
rate student prices. John 481-3976. 
Bicycle: racing quality. 54 cm. 481- 
3976. 


Typist: experienced. Student term 
papers - vicinity Loyola Campus. 484- 


~ 3454. 


Students: start your summer job now! 
Earn $200+ per week selling our uni- 
que health beauty products. 38% 
profit on all sales go to you! No pre- 
vious sales eperience necessary. Free 


training provided. Call 620-8433. 


Sienderize weight control program. A 
unique system for slimming down. In- 
cludes: nutritional counselling; week- 
ly review/modification of diet; free 
weigh-ins — during/after program 
completion; self-hypnosis training. For 
details, call Dr. N. Schiff, 935-7755. 


Typing - IBM Selectric - Reasonable 
Rates. Call 488-0696 (evenings), 488- 
3177 (weekends) 


Professional Typing on electronic 


machine/$1.50 pg./downtown/ 
989-9432 


Typewriting theses, Wiens: etc. 44 
years experience, rapid service 
($1.50/page-IBM). Mrs. Paulette Vi- 


gneault, 625 Milton App. 1004, Tel: — 


288-9638, translation in several lan- 
guages. 
Typing on IBM selectric, overnight 


service, editing, experienced legal 
secretary, translation $4.50/page. 


Call 861-1868. Please leave message. 
Typing $1.25. For fast, first-quality results 
—937-9023 Jeremy. 


The Ghetto Mover: Need something 
moved? Closed truck, cheaper than 
trailer rental and no hassle. Affordable 
summer storage available. Call Gary 
744-6837. 


Get ready on time: term papers, 
theses, reports, lectures, etc. profes- 
sionally typed—English, French, Spa- 
nish—Sherbrooke/University. 849-9708, 
try weekends too. 


Increase your ability to memorize 
and study. Intensify your concenira- 


_ tion. Gain more self confidence. Be- 


come more assertive. Hypnosis helps 
you to reach a higher level of con- 
scious awareness. For details call Dr. 
N. Schiff, 935-7755. - 


TYPING, 95¢/page. 931-9497. __ 


Earn extra cash selling exciting pro- 
ducts. especially developed to en- 
hance the beauly of persons of dark 
skin complexion. Call Macweb dis- 
tributors 672-8522 or 342-4303. 


Experienced modem guitarist-song- 
writer looking for keyboardist or key- 
board-oriented band to form duo or 
band to be out playing in clubs within 
2 months. Original matérial. Call Jerry 
681-1347. 


Typing $1/pg. Call Joanne 670-7665. 


4% apartment to share April 24th - 
June 24th. One month or both. Call 
Sue 489-7362. : 


Accurate tax returns.$10 and up. Call 
Joseph 645-5596 after 6 p.m. 


Summer Job: July only. Knowledge of 
Basic and good French required. Call 
Radu 465-1499. 


TAXAIDE Tax Returns, overnight ser- 
vice, basic fee of $10.00, call672-5626 
or 931-3736. 


Typing: IBM Ill’s, Sangual reason- 
able rates. Fast/accurate/professio- 
nal work. Lise 255-9483. 


Artists’ studios for rent, 645 Wellington, 
ideal location, close to Victoria Metro 
and Old Montreal. From 1,000 S.F. to 
5,000 S.F. Reasonable rates. 861-3787. 


Bilingual people wanted: telephone 
sales. Hourly wage plus commission. 
Serious people only. 272-4970. 


INCREASE YOU ASSIMILATION POTEN- 
TIAL, obtain better self-control. Self- 
Hypnosis Workshops. P.H. Milot N.D. 
989-1920 

Math tutoring for those nasty finals; 
math 200, 201, 202 and calculus. Flex- 
ible rates, professional teaching. Bruce 


276-9584. (Leave message if out.) 
Women’s self-defense (Wen-Do). April 


Vic-20 users club now forming in 
Montreal. Join up (514) 932-9329 or 
933-6089. 


Typing: Reliable, accurate, fast. $1.25. 
Gloria 683-7915; 737-9520. 


Moving? Have you considered McGill 
Student Transport & Storage? ® oper- 
ated by students, ¢4th summer of 
operation, ®24 hour telephone op- 
erator service, 3 closed trucks, ead- 
vance reservations, ®inter-fratemity 
summer storage serice, ® friendly 
student employees, ®* advanced flat 
rates over phone, ®Montreal - NYC 
service. Call everyone elise first, then 
call McGill Student Transport & Stor- 
age for the lowest price & best service. 
Students helping students. McGill Stu- 
dent Transport & Storage. 861-2977. 
24 hours/ 7 days per week. 


* 


MONTREAL'S 
FINEST 


CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 


Eat at 


SILVERY 
MOON 
CAFE 

FULLY LICENSED 


FREE DELIVERY 
. a | T 


BUFFET 


$4.65 
All you can eat 
Choice of over 10 dishes 
Mon.-Fri.: 11 am - 2pm 
Sunday: 4 pm - 8 pm 
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eby Jacquie Charltone 

The most important recommen- 
dation in the Status of Women re- 
port, the creation of a new Associate 
Vice-Rector to deal with women’s 
issues, is to be decided upon on 
Tuesday as a Board of Governors 
personnel committee judges its fea- 
sibility. 

If they give it the go-ahead, the 
recommendation will be brought to 
the Board of Governors at the end of 
the month for a final decision. 

Rector John O’Brien was unwil- 
ling to estimate the cost of the the 
appointment, but said that the fun- 
ding would obviously be a problem 
for the university. However, Hillel 
Seltzer, a Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association (CUSA) member 
of the personnel committee, said it 
was unthinkable of the university 
not to appoint the assistant vice- 
rector, particularly since it is trying 
to enhance its reputation in the 
community for its capital campaign. 

Seltzer did have reservations about 
other’ parts of the report, however. 
One of the most .controversial re- 
commendations it contains is for a 


hiring freeze of male professors in 
departments like engineering where 
there are no female faculty. 

Seltzer, an engineering student, 
said that his department was com- 
pletely in favor of balancing the ratio 
of men and women teachers, but was 
finding it extremely difficult to dis- 
cover qualified women engineers. 

Louis Jankowski, a faculty mem- 
ber of the Senate steering committee 
now debating the report, said that 
maintaining academic excellence was 
as important as ensuring the univer- 
sity had sexual equality. 

“You cannot excuse inferiority 
just because the person happens to 
be a woman,” he said. 

Janet Porter, student representa- 
tive of the Status of Women.commit- 
tee, admitted the university will not 
be able to realistically obey some of 
the recommendations for many years. 

“If there are no women to be 
hired, there are no women to be 
hired,” she said. “T hat recommenda- 
tion is a long-range one.” 

Porter said, however, that people 
were Criticizing specific controver- 
sial recommendations excessively, 


CRSG to apply for CRTC 
license in its 20th year 


eby Steve O’Harae 

For its twentieth’ anniversary, 
CRSG will apply for an FM broad- 
casting license from the CRTC this 
year which would allow the station 
to be recieved on any FM radio in 
Montreal. CRSG is also planning to 
use their production studio to.record 
E.P.s (extended play records) for 
Montreal bands. 

Programming director Neil Sch- 
wartzman said Montreal is the only 
major Canadian city without a 
broadcasting student radio station. 
“Right now, Concordia is the most 
prepared Montreal university to bid 


_ for that position and if we don’t act 


” 


now, someone else will get it. 
Schwartzman said. At the moment, 
CRSG is only heard in the Hall buil- 
ding and on cable FM west of Peel 
street. Schwartzman hopes the 
CRTC will let CRSG become the 
first to provide “alternative music” 
on the Montreal FM band. 
Broadcasting would require the 
purchase of a $75,000 transmitter 
which Schwartzman wants to ar- 
range through cost sharing with 
CUSA. CRSG hopes to raise a subs- 
tantial amount of its operating ex- 
penses through advertising. This 
year the station earned over $10,000 


through and revenue. “That revenue 


paid for our new studio, so we were 


able to save CUSA money,” said 
Schwartzman. One of the adverti- 
sements the station ran was produ- 
ced by the CRSG studio. 

“By September, the studio will be 
able to record extended play records 
for Montreal bands,” said produc- 
tion director Richard Hamlin. The 
studio will also be rented to students 
at a lower rate than people on the 
‘outside’ will be charged. 

“The Canadian recording indus- 
try sucks; the music doesn’t,” said 
Schwartzman, “We want to offer 
bands in the Montreal area an ‘in’ to 
the music industry.” 

To carry out next year’s plans, 
CRSG hopes to pool resources with 
CIRL. “With their recent renova- 
tions and size, they are more suitable 
to broadcast from”, said CRSG’s 
programming director. CIRL said 


' they are waiting for CRSG to ap- 
proach them with a proposal before. 


commenting. Hamiin said CRSG is 
looking for students to fill all kinds 
of positions. “We want any interested 
students to come in and fill out an 
application. We hope to train as 
many as possible over the summer,” 
he said. 
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Women’s rector verdict soon 


and were not discussing the report as 
a whole. , 

Another area of contention in the 
report is its directives to CUSA. It 
condemned the association for its 
lack of women in executive posi- 
tions. 

Seltzer said that any student re- 
gardless of sex was able to advance 
in student government, and a stu- 
dent’s position within the associa- 
tion was based solely on his or her 
performance. 

The CUSA recommendations were 
raised at a Board of Directors meet- 
ing in March, and a number of stu- 
dents there voiced objections to 
them. 


Faculty stalling debate? 


Senate discussion of the Sta- 
tus of Women report is being 
delayed because members of the 
Senate steering committee di- 
recting the discussion are hos- 
tile to some of its recommenda- 
tions, said Jim Griffin, student 


representative on the commit- 
tee. 

According to Griffin, mem- 
bers felt the report was not re- 
presentative of the university as 
a whole because the faculty 


members on the Status of 
Women committee had all resi- 
gned early on. They thought 
this misrepresentation resulted 
in difficult-to-im possible recom- 


mendations—for instance, the ° 
freeze on the hiring of male en- 
gineering professors until a sui- 
table woman professor was 
found—were included. 

Griffen said that because of 
the steering committee's stal- 
ling, the Status of Women re- 
port may not appear before Se- 
nate until the fall. However, 
Louis Jankowski, another mem- . 
ber of the steering committee, 
said that the Status of Women 
report would be debated before 
the year was out, although he 
admitted. he himself had pro- 
blems with recommendations 
like the engineering hiring freeze. 


RAEU proposals inflame conference 


eby Robin Smithe 

A 24-hour vigil in front of the Na- 
tional Assembly. A telegram of pro- 
test to premier René Lévesque. A 
document burned. 

This was the reaction to a propo- 
sal by two Quebec student groups 
about recognizing and regulating 
student associations in universities, 
cégeps and high schools. It will be 
introduced for first reading in the 
National Assembly next month. 

“The Law Pertaining to Quebec 
Student Associations” was put for- 


ward by le Régroupement des asso- - 


ciations étudiant(e)s universitaires 
(RAEU) and endorsed by les Fede- 
rations des associations etudiant(e)s 
du Québec (FAECQ). The group 
protesting is l'Association nationale 
des etudiant(e)s du Québec (ANEQ), 
of which the Concordia University 
‘Students’ Association (CUSA) is a 
member. A copy of the proposal was 
burned by an ANEQ executive. 

The proposal sets out to correct a 
situation that hampers many student 
associations: they are not recognized 
by their administrations. 

But the detailed requirements for 


recognition are what has CUSA and . 


ANEQ representatives on their feet 
in protest. : 

To achieve recognition, associa- 
tions of large institutions like Con- 
cordia must be approved by a mini- 
mum of 20% of their student mem- 
bers in either a referendum or a 
general assembly. This applies to 
CUSA, which consistently has less 
than 10% of undergraduate students 
voting in referendums and elections. 
The last vote in early March reached 
less than eight per cent. Smaller ins- 
titutions would require ratification 
votes of up to 50%.’ 


Although RAEU executive mem- 
ber Bernard Morin told the McGill 
Daily that “this is an attempt to keep 
the associations alive and give them 
the power to live,” few student asso- 
ciations would ever gain recognition 
under such arbitrary regulations. 

Peter Wheeland, a CUSA director 
and delegate to the recent ANEQ 
conference in Sherbrooke, said that, 
on the surface, the proposal for re- 


- cognition might appeal to student 


associations “like a carrot on a 
stick”, but will hurt them more in the 
end. 

Wheeland said it was interesting 
to note that the recognition proposal 
was drafted by RAEU, which has 
member associations that would 
easily become accredited, and that 
same proposal is being rejected by 
ANEQ associations which would 
benefit from “real” reforms. 

According to CUSA delegates in 
ANEQ, the only law they would ac- 
cept is one forcing administrations 
to recognize associations, collect 
fees, and to supply office and space 
appropriate to the campus and nego- 
tiated between individual associa- 
tions and administrations. 

“How do you get one law for each 
different association?” asked Glen 
Murray, external vp of CUSA. 

“The only real recognition needed 
is from the students themselves,” 
said Wheeland. 

The 223-article proposal not only 
defines how associations would be 
recognized, but it also says whether 
fees can be obligatory or not, how to 
collect them, and the minimum 
space administration must give to 
associations. 

Murray said that administrations 
would take the space minimum as 


the rule. “Office space requirements 
would leave CUSA with half the of- 
fices there are now.” 

Wheeland said ANEQ opposes 
the proposal because of its wide 
scope and detail. He said even accre- 
dited associations would need.a la- 
wyer to follow the regulations if it 
became law. 

Murary pointed out the danger 
unrecognized associations would be 
under. “They would have no rights; 
the administration prerogative ap- 
plies until accreditation.” 

ANEQ has a three-point plan to 
protest RAEU’s proposal. A tele- 
gram will be sent to premier Léves- 
que and education minister Camille 
Laurin, plus the leader of the opposi- 
tion and the media, requesting a res- 
ponse to be sent to all Quebec stu- 
dent associations. 

Beginning Monday, the 24-hour 
vigil will be staged for the rest of this 
month in front of the National As- 
sembly. Each of the 20 ANEQ mem- 
ber associations will take a day to 
make sure Quebec politicians hear 
about their protest. 

ANEQ is also preparing its own 
response: a document researching 
the need for association recognition, 
refuting RAEU’s and FAECQ‘s pro- 
posal, and presenting an alternative. 

In the same way that the elimina- 
tion of elected school boards and 
Law I11 threaten parents and tea- 
chers, Murray says, this bill could 
destroy any student group that voi- ’ 
ced opposition to the government. 

According to McGill and Con- 
cordia student association represen- 
tatives, “It is hard to believe this do- 
cument was written by siudents, for 
students.” 


Solidarity on ANEQ conference scene 


eby Robin Smithe 

ANEQ, the Quebec student group 
the Concordia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA) has newly 
joined, planned a number of protest 
actions at its conference in Sher- 
brooke two weeks ago. 

The priorities of the Association 


nationale des étudiant(e)s du Québec: 


this summer and fall include women 
student issues, university cutback 
protests and gaining recognition for 
student associations, particularly in 
CEGEPs. 

Glen Murray, CUSA External 
VP, says ANEQ is not just a “de- 
monstration coordinator, but is be- 
coming a strong national coopera- 


tive with services and resources to 
offer students and their associations.” 

In the past, said Murray, ANEQ 
has been criticized because its mem- 
bers marched in protest more often 
than it offered concrete solutions. 

At the Sherbrooke conference two 
weeks ago, an ad hoc university cau- 
cus was formed. Representing Con- 
cordia, McGill, Université de Sher- 
brooke and Université du Québec a 
Montréal, the main focus will be the 
$20 million in cutbacks threatened 
by the Quebec government. Accor- 
ding to Murray, recommendations 
on these cutbacks should be ready by 
August. 

The univérsity caucus is an old 


idea that has resurfaced within 
ANEQ. In 1979, the university cau- 
cus split away from ANEQ to be- 
come le Régroupement des associa- 
tions étudiantes universitaires 
(RAEU) when it became dissatisfied 
with the more _ college-oriented 
ANEQ. 

Now RAEU is losing members, 
like CUSA and the McGill Students’ 
Society, to 20-member ANEQ. Mur- 
ray sees RAEU losing more of its six 
members, and even folding in the 
near future. 

Genévieve Morin, a CUSA direc- 
tor and delegate to the conference, 
said Concordia has dropped its ear- 

continued on page 5 
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JAZZ DANCE ACADEMY 


6512 Decarie Blvd., Mtl. 
4697 St. Jean's Blvd., D.D.O. 
(St. Genevieve United Church) 


for the price of 1 


(Special—Good April only 
present Concordia |.D.) 


e Fitness 7 days weekly 
e Jazz Ballet a.m. & p.m. Beg-inter. kewels 
e Sexercise (couples only) -commences 
-commences April 8 April 18 
e Oriental Belly Dance 
e“Summer” Teen Dance Camp 
(Fame Style—combination 
of fitness, jazz ballet, 


tap dance, 
hata pide improvisation 
Wl c= . 
Dayle King, André Lucas, Don & acting) 


Caldewood, Mike Flash, Lynn Griffith, 
Michelle Stennett, Gamila, Estelle Rehn 


Shower Facilities Ed. Permit #749753 


Visa accepted 
OO SOOSS OOOOH OSOSOSSOOOS OOS SOOHSSSOOHOSHHHHOS OHHH HSHHHHHSSHSSSHSSOSOS 


— 


Paeriel ferris 


When you rent films 
with us, your membership entitles you to 
discounts on future movie or video accessory 
rentals. We have the best movies, the widest selection; a choice of Top 
40 movies, Adult films, excercise-instructional videos, sci-fi, sports, fantasy, 
children’s tapes and even Mattel Intellivision video games. 


Members get film delivery and pick-up service, free 
reservation service and many other 
extras you can’t get 


anywhere else. So why wait? 


Student Special 
Join now and 


% price 
membership 


save every time. 


MONTREAL’S VIDEO CLUB 


WMIDEOZSALO 


mun CONVEniently located downtown at 1429 Bishop St., Tel 844-1900 
& The Dollard Mall, 4864 Sources Bivd., D.D.O., Tel 683-1204 
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Agenda 


continued front page 2 


ing option should contact the Chair- 
person's office, H-929-9, as soon as 
possible. 

®LAURIN’S HOSTAGES: For ti- 
nancial aid beneticiairies who've had 
it. Call 735-1419. 

eiF YOU HAVE AN IBM or are 
thinking of buying one. phone the 
IBM PC User's Group, so we can get 
a group started. Everyone welcome. 
Call Geoff 879-8125 or Frank 879- 
4163. 

*MARCH TO JERUSALEM. 
Pledge sheets are available at Hillel, 
2070 Mackay, En 401, or call 931- 
0826. 

eiF YOU FEEL you have the ca- 
pacity to offer new hope and friend- 
ship to isolated and handicapped or 
aged in Lachine or the Downtown 
area, or make trips to the doctor. 
Call 933-7352 tora tree four week 
training course. The Friendly Visit- 
ing Project, The Good Shepherd 
Center, and The Teapot. 


482-0320, ext 652 (650) 


Cana 


SGW Campus 
Fri, Apr. 8, 8 p.m. 


FeSO ST VT STFVFVIAVAA AAS 


4185 for Women 


§ Montreal office. 
Call Mr. Lazanik, 489-8722. 


R.LA. June 1983 FINALISTS 


application deadline for 


CONCORDIA COACHING 
SEMINARS 


is May 1, 1983 


For information call Ms. V. Fotunato 


MEDITATION 


TRANSCENDENCE & SPIRITUAL WISDOM 


eDiscussed by the International 
ig ofthe Himalayas, India and Montreal, 


eA technique of thinkin 
encing which allows you 


seer ce 6 © go mes 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, cut & blow-dry 


By appointment 849-9234 
2195 Crescent, Montréal, Québec, H3G 2C1 
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®FEELING GOOD is a sell-help 
group for lesbians and gays who are 
shy, inexperienced and perhaps ter- 
rified. Call 735-1419 or 879-8406 tor 
time and place of next meeting. — 
®CREATIVE WRITING courses 
at the Atwater Library this spring. 
For into and to register, call 287- 
9643 or 482-6566. Fee $60. 

® INDIANS: The Greatest Show on 
Earth, a play by Arthur Kopit. 
Midway! on the Meézz. Ticket sales 
at Hall Bldg Info Centre and D.B. 
Clarke Box Office. Mon-Fri 8:30- 
16:00 and 18:30-21:30, Sat-Sun 
16:30-21:00. Reservations 879-4341. 
Students $2. 

® MEXICO! May 7-May 21 to Can- 
cun. $399 US includes airfare, hotel. 
14 nights accommodation. Call Stu- 
dent Travel Into Centre at 482-6724 
or 620-6130. (same number for the 
following agenda items.) 
®FLORIDA TRIP May 4-18 to 
Fort Lauderdale tor $299 US. 
®NEW YORK CITY May 5 tor $75 
US. 

®EUROPEAN AIRFAIRS trom 
$538 Can. Eu-Rail pass from $363 
Can. 


Meditation 


feeling, and experi- 
o re-discover yourself. 


Hall Bidg. 
Room 820 


xt 


425 for men 


MMER CAMP JOB 


KITCHEN-DINING ROOM MANAGER 


We have an opening for MANAGER of our Kitchen-Dining 
Room facility. A most interesting management position, 
with responsibility for all aspects of our culinary depar- 
ment. Minimum age 21. Kitchen experience is helpful, but 
not essential. A good, organized approach fo the job is 
more important. Driver's licence required, bilingualism is 
helpful. Camp is at St. Agathe, pre-camp work will be in our 


«by Jacquie Chariton- 

Ads calling for applicants for 
the position of Concordia Uni- 

_versity Rector have been placed 

following the ambiguous jud- 
gement brought down on in- 
cumbent John O'Brien by a 
university evaluation commit- 
tee. 

The committee, appointed 
last summer at the end of 
O'Brien's present term as Rec- 
tor, was instructed to either re- 
commend the Rector’s reinsta- 
tement, recommend against it, 
or reserve judgement and open 
up a search in the hope of fin- 
ding someone more suitable. 

The last option was chosen, 
although members of the eva- 
luation committee hastened to 
add that their verdict was not a 
vote of no-confidence. 

“Itis in no way a reflection on 
the Rector positive or nega- 
tive,” said a faculty member of 
the committee, Charles Ber- 
trand. 

There was some feeling, how- 
ever, that the committee's judg- 
mentcastdoubt on O'Brien's 
performance. Francois Longpré, 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association co-president, said 
the committee’s choice of the 
search option was significant. 
“Criticism (of the Rector) has 
come through in the decision of 
the search committee,” he said. 
“It doesn’t put him in a super 
comfortable position.” 

A small survey of some ad- 
ministrators and faculty mem- 


The rector: to be or not to be? 


bers’ opinions of O’Brien, ho- 
“wever, revealed nothing stronger 
than a “no comment.” For the 
most part, comments ranged 
from “extraordinarily capable” 
to “marvellous” and “wonder- 
ful.” : 
However criticism exists, cen- 
tering mostly on the low profile 
the Rector and Concordia have 
in the Quebec community. “Our 
financial position is suffering 
because of that low profile,” 
said student Senate representa- 


tive Glen Murray. 

He added, however, that the 
blame did not lie solely with 
O'Brien, but the senior adminis- 
tration as a whole. 

This is the first time an eva- 
luation committee has been set 
up to pass judgement on the in- 
cumbent Rector’s performance. 
In previous times, an outside 
search was carried out automa- 
tically. The decision on the Rec- 
tor will probably be made be- 
fore Christmas. 


Haitians upset with Red Cross 


eby Gérard Hector- 

Roughly 300 Haitian university 
and college students met on March 
27 at the Université du Québec a 
Montréal for an information session 
on Acquired Immuno Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS), a blood disease 
the Canadian Red Cross has said is 
common. among Haitians, homo- 
sexuals and drug addicts. 

Doctors {rom the Association des 
médecins haitiens a létranger 
(AMHE)said that the disease apears 
equally among other ethnic groups, 
and Haitians are being unfairly sin- 
gled out by the Red Cross. Its re- 
quest that Haitians not donate blood 
has been met with hostility. 

“Haitians must intervene,” said 
Paul Déjean of the Bureau de la 
communauté chrétienne des Hai- 
tiens. “Our case is based on scientific 
tacts.” Déjean called tor joint Hai- 
lian community action on the AIDS 
question. 

After the meeting, representatives 


of each university and college for- 
med a common front to campaign 
against the inclusion of Haitians on 
the Red Cross” blacklist, as well as 
other viewed human rights intru- 
sions. Demonstrations are planned. 

The Haitian doctors present, ho- 
wever, advised the students not to 
demonstrate until the Red Cross 
responded to a letter written by 
Déjean and AMHE president. Dr. 
Anthony Alcindor pointing out that 
there is no evidence that AIDS ‘is 
transmitted by blood transtusion. 
The request, however, was met with 
anger. 

Students present felt that Haitian 
organizations were already doing 
too little to refute the Red Cross’ 
accusations. “Why don’t people talk 
about Canadians and Americans?” 
asked one student. Other students 
accused the Haitian community or- 
ganizations «i direct and indirect 
complicity with the Red Cross. 

According to Paul Bayardelle, a 


ANEQ 
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lier allempt to form a committee 
_unilying the divergent student orga- 
nizations in Quebec. Morin said 
CUSA is putting its human re- 
sources into building astrong ANEQ 
that-more adequately reflects all 
university, CEGEP and even high 
school students. 

Murray is running for a seat on 
the ANEQ Conseil éxecutil while 
Peter Wheeland, a CUSA director, 


was elected to the Conseil Centra- 
le— the first anglophone ever on that~ 
council. 

Murray said that associations 
from large institutions have a res- 
ponsibility to either pay a larger fee 
($1 per student. or $20,000 tor 
CUSA), or a ceiling tee of $10,000 
plus a donation of office space and a 
contribuiton to the sizeable cost of 
translating minutes, documents and 
press releases. 

A major change in ANEQ struc- 
ture involves the creation of Je 
Commité des femmes, which willact 
as an advisory body tor all women 
students in Quebec. 


Haitian doctor, four per cent of all 


‘ AIDS victims are Haitians, 72 per 


cent are homosexuals, 17 per cent 
are drug addicts, one per cent are 
hemophiliacs, and six per cent are 
trom miscellaneous groups. Some of 
the students present, however, ques- 
tionned the statistics on Haitians. 

Two weeks ago Haitian students 
at UQAM blocked the entrances of a 
Red Cross blood drive in protest 
against the Red Cross decision. 

Although its exact cause is unk- 
nown, doctors believe malnutrition 
may increase the chances of contrac- 
ting AIDS. Cases have also been 
frequently found among tuberculo- 
sis victims. AIDS causes death in 
60% of observed cases, and already 
seven people in the Montreal area 
have died from it. 


U.N. seen nothing yet — 


«by David McHale- 

In New York City last week, six 
Concordia Political Science students 
represented the Caribbean nation of 
Antigua-Barbuda at a five-day model 
United Nations conference. 

The Conference was a simulation 
of the activities and processes of 
committees within the U.N. and its 
General Assembly. Over 1,400 stu- 
dents from four Canadian schools 
and over 100 American schools par- 
ticipated in the annual event held at 
a New York hotel and at the U.N. 
building itself. 

Each delegation was assigned in 
advance a country whose foreign po- 
licy it would represent as realistically 
as possible. Some delegates wore the 
national dress of the countries they 
represented and, at the model Gene- 
ral Assembly, many delegations made 
their opening remarks in their assi- 
gned countries’ native language. 

The delegation of Antigua-Bar- 
buda, the most recent country to join 
the official U.N., was composed of 
Concordia’s Francis Bradley, Susan 
Craig, Kurvan Palmer, Alessandra 
Schiavo, Lori Spollen and Greg 
Zador, all are from the School of 
Community and Public Affairs. 

Each member of the delegation 
was assigned to work with other na- 
tions ‘representatives’ on various 
Committees - First Main Commit- 
tee, Special Political Committee, 
Peaceful Use of Nuclear Energy etc. 
- where specific issues would be dealt 
with, and resolutions formed and 
passed. The delegates were expected 
to have a thorough knowledge of 
their countries’ position on major is- 
sues so that their actions would ac- 
curately reflect Antiguan-Barbudan 
diplomacy. 

The Concordia delegates began 
their policy research in January. 
This included the presentation of 
position papers, and culminated ina 
two-hour interview in New York 
with the Ambassador of Antigua- 
Barbuda. “We were really only sup- 
posed to stay for one hour, but the 
discussion went so well that we 
wound up staying for two. The Am- 
bassador was very helpful,” said 
Head Delegate Francis Bradley. 

Other practical preparations in- 
cluded raising money for expenses; 
CUSA and the Political Science De- 
partment were two major contribu- 
tors. 

The outline for the model Conte- 
rence states that the purpose of the 
exercise was to “acquaint students 
with the scope and depth of the pro- 
blems facing mankind” and with the 
“strengths and weaknesses of the 
U.N.” For the non-aligned Antigua- 
Barbuda delegation this meant decid- 
ing how the country’s interests would 
best be served when dealing with 
regional neighbors or with more 


powerful allies like the U.s., from 
whom Antigua-Barbuda receives 
aid. 

Creative diplomacy was encoura- 
ged throughout the conference and 
observers from the Conference Se- 
cretariat sat in on debates to judge 
delegates’ originality, the effective- 
ness of their arguments and the cor- 
rectness of their positions on issues. 

The decision of the delegate to the 
Organization of American States to 
leave the debating floor when a mo- 
tion was passed to pay tribute to the 
Argentinian soldiers killed during 
the Falklands war by a one-minute 
silence was an example of such crea- 
tivity. This would have excluded the 
British killed in the conflict so the 
delegate Allessandra Schiavo chose 
an inoffensive avenue of protest. 

Although Concordia didn't win 
any of the official awards given at 
the conference, members of the dele- 
gation were personally congratula- 
ted by Conference observers for 
exemplary diplomatic practice. 

The sessions were long, lasting 
from nine o'clock in the morning 
until eleven at night with two-hour 
breaks for lunch and dinner; even 
the break periods were filled with 
lobbying and strategy sessions. Greg 
Zador, the Concordia delegate to the 
First Main Committee, commented, 
“Although it’s tiring and sometimes 
frustrating you have to get used to 
the rules of procedure and deal with 
people's egos. The main point is that 
it's highly educational and, in my 
Opinion, it reflects the way that the 
U.N. works.” 

The delegates found the Ceonfe- 
rence a positive and worthwhile ex- 
perience. Francis Bradley said, “1 
was very pleased with how well our 
team did and it was interesting to see 
the result of the research of 1,400 
minds. Some of the delegations had 
been preparing since last fall, and 
you would think that they were ac- 
tual U.N. representatives.” The suc- 
cess of this year’s conference spurred 
one of the Concordia’ delegates to 
suggest sending a much larger dele- 
gation next year. 

There may be a model U.N. Club 
set up at Concordia next year for 
prospective delegates with diploma- 
tic aspirations. At least two political 
Science professors are involved in 
similar conterences and “wholehear- 
tedly support” the idea of the model 
U.N.: Professor Habib offers semi- 
nars on Middle-Eastern politics, and 
Professor Arnopoulos will be con- 
ducting a seminar this summer in 
Greece. 

The model United Nations. is 
sponsored’ by the National Colle- 
giate Conference Association and is 
open to both U.S. and Canadian col- 
leges and universities. 


Axworthy proposes vague job plan 


OTTAWA (CUP)—When student 
leaders went to see federal employ- 
ment minister Lloyd Axworthy 
March 21, they wanted to talk about 
the jobless summer more than 
200,000 students are facing. 

But Axworthy had an announce- 
ment up his sleeve to give the repor- 
ters outside: the federal and provin- 
cial governments are studying a 
proposal to help place jobless gra- 
duates in career-related occupations 
by subsidizing their wages. 

Axworthy’s plan was mentioned 
in passing during the meeting and 
“came out of the blue.” according to 
Canadian Federation of Students 


executive officer Diane Flaherty. 
But it grabbed a front-page headline 
in the Globe and Mail. 

It also deflected CFS and Opposi- 
tion criticisms that the federal go- 
vernment isn’t doing enough to help 
unemployed young people, Flaherty 
said, 

She said it 1s too early to judge the 
proposal because Axworthy “was 
really vague on the whole thing.” He 
did not say when the program will 
begin or how it will work. 

CES willsupport the program if it 


is Similar to the current summer stu-° 


dent internship program, where stu- 
dents are hired in the public or pri- 


vate sectors for up to three summers 
in job-related programs. “That's one 
of the better programs Axworthy’s 
department runs,” Flaherty said. 

Axworthy said the proposed pro- 
gram will pay graduates more than 
minimum wage. 

Flaherty said CFS went to the 
meeting to demand more direct job 
creation for students, but Axworthy 
claimed the federal government is 
doing all it can. Flaherty said the 
government will create only as many 
student summer jobs, as in 1979 
when the unemployement rate was 
lower. 
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It'll Be Here Next Week 


TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
STUDENT RATES . 


@close to campus 
*immediate service : 
®color copies 
*thesis 
S ®curriculum vitae ; 
with ID eno charge for 3-hole punch and 


collating 
1520 DeMaisonneuve W. \on-F:i 8-30-21-00 


corner Mackay sat10.00-1500 934-3063 


COPIEVILLE. 


J 
EREaE 
\aaje ad) 
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Corree Cant 
SERVSCE 


aki 


ues MOROCCO FLYING CARPET 
READY TO SERVE YOU! 

Watch for us starting Monday, 
Apr. 11 

We'll See You Around 

In The Hall Building Saga 


Freedom holidays or Family visits include: 


® Round trip air transportation 
® 1 night hotel accomodation with continental breakfast upon arrival 
® one way transfer between airport and hotel 


Price per person 

Casablanca or Tangiers 

Agadir or Marrakech 

Supplement for departures from June 18 to August 20. 


For further information, please contact your travel agent. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR QUEBEC STUDENTS 
THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA IS 
CONCERNED 


The Government of Canada guarantees loans to needy students in 9 provinces. 


Because the Province of Quebec administers its own post-secondary student assistance program, the Government of Canada 
agreed, in 1964, to provide direct to the province the money it would have made available for student aid. To date, these 
alternative payments have amounted to almost $187 million. 


You may have heard that the Canadian government is proposing changes to student loan programs and you may want to 
know how these changes will affect students in Quebec. 
The Government of Canada intends to maintain commitment to students in Quebec 


As the Government of Canada increases its financial support to students in other provinces, the amount we transfer to the 
Province of Quebec will increase correspondingly, about 12% over the next two years. 


The Government of Canada will ensure that these new funds being provided to meet your educational needs will be in 
addition to the assistance already being made available by the provinces. 


Legislation for these increases is being introduced in the Parliament of Canada soon 


For more information about the Government of Canada’s legislative proposals on post-secondary student assistance, write: 


Office of the Secretary of State 
Ottawa, 
KIA 0M5 


x oles The Secretary of State Le Secrétaire d’Etat E+E 
of Canada du Canada qanada 
The Honourable Serge Joyal L’honorable Serge Joyal 
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Summer job prospects better 


Summer employment prospects for students look slightly better this year 
than they did last, according to Concordia employment director Cathy 
Brown. Although it is too early in the season to predict accurately, she said, 
job placement at the office so far has been hopeful, and next year will 
probably be even better. Economists, however, have been predicting that no 
real decrease will be seen in unemployment until the end of 1984, in spite of 
the apparent economic upswing. Unemployment for 15- to 24-year-olds in 
Quebec was 25.1% in February. 


Concordia student tempted by Apple 


A 24-year old Fine Arts student at Concordia was arrested and charged 
March 31 with the theft of university property valued at $10,000. Type- 
writers, video-cassette recorders and an Apple computer were found by 
Station 25 police during searches of the man’s apartment, his mother’s home 
and a country cottage in Ste. Adele. Ihe police conducted the searches after 
being tipped off by Concordia security. 


Thursday Report goes 
after Grand Marnier set 


University Newspapers Group, a | oronto-based advertising agency with 
seven client papers, is trying to interest 7he Thursday Report in carrying 
national advertising. 

“Itis not definite,” said Ken Whittingham, assistant director of Concordia 
public relations. “We have had some grave reservations.” He said The 
Thursday Report was approached by UNG last October, but the organiza- 
tion wanted money up front before it could deliver ads.- 

“In theory we would be happy to receive national advertising,” said Whit- 
tingham. He pointed out this advertising would not conflict with the market 
served by Campus Plus, the student adverstising co-op of which The Link isa 
member. 

“It's a different market, aimed at professors,” said Whittingham. “Where 
this company would solicit Grand Marnier, students would get Budwiser.” 

Whittingham said that The Thursday Report has considered going after 
the local ad market more, but has no ad solicitors. “There's a lot of gravy out 
there,” he said. 


Students object to anti-Semitism article 


A Link study on anti-Semitism was pinned up ata display by the Lebanese 
Students’ Association two weeks ago, and words and phrases to which the 
Lebanese students objected circled. The Association specifically objected to 
the story's references to a poster the Arab Students’ Association had dis- 
played a year ago showing four swastikas joined to forma Star of David. A 
Link story said the poster was an example of anti-semitism, but the Lebanese 
students at the display said it was simply anti-Begin. The eer had been 
removed after requests from a member of Hillel. 


Milton Park protests Steinberg’s 


Six Milton Park residents were arrested earlier this week as they protested 
the construction of a convenience store on Park Avenue across from La Cité 
Complex. The proposed store is being constructed by Steinberg’s and area 
residents have been angrily protesting the disappearance of green space. The 
protesters have been picketing the construction site, urging the public to 
boycott all Steinberg’s Stores. 


Oi for Head and Hands 


eby Claude Lacroix« 

About eight teenagers will hit 
the Cinema V stage Sunday 
April 17 at 3 p.m. for 90 minutes 
of improvisation as part of-a 
fund-raising campaign for the 
Head & Hands community ser- 
vices centre. 

They are called Oi or Organi- 
zed Improvisations, they are be- 
tween I5 and 18 years old and 
they will improvise on the good 
sides and the bad sides of tee- 
nage life ina series of skits titled 
“Youth Culture.” 

Head & Hands Inc. has been 
providing free services to the 
population of Montreal's west- 
end since 1971. These numerous 
services include a daily medical 
clinic, legal advice and even a 
tutoring service for high school 
students. 

Head & Hands Inc. is a non- 
profit organization funded by 
Centraide, the Quebec Ministry 
of Social Affairs, and by mem- 
bership fees and donations. 
Most workers at the centre, in- 
cluding the doctors and la- 
wyers, are volunteers. 

This year, Head & Hands is 
going through hard times. 
“We've never been as broke as 
this in the past,” says Linda 
Rhind, a staff member. Cut- 


Women threatening 


backs in provincial government 
funding have forced the centre 
to hold its first major fund-rai- 
sing campaign. 

With a $32,000 goal, the 
campaign is two-fold. The first 
part was a mail-out campaign 
which asked all current and 
former members to renew or 
start a new membership. The 
February letter explained the 
centre’s situation and said that 
it could “perhaps even shut 
down altogether.” Memberships 
are $5 for regular members and 
$2 for students, senior citizens 
and unemployed people. 

The second part of the cam- 
paign is the Oi show. The pro- 
ceeds from the show will go to- 
wards the creation of a teenagers” 
newspaper. Rhind said that the 
newspaper will give teenagers in 
the community an opportunity 
to learn reporting. They will 
work in cooperation with school 
printers in the area. 

Even though Head & Hands 
is going through hard times, it 


-come, 


will still try toexpand the range 
of its services with the funds 
raised during the campaign. 

Their first priority is to main- 
tain the current services. “Our 
services are all free,” Rhind in- 
sisted. University and Cegep 
students are the main part of the 
medical clinic's clientele. Rhind 
said that students prefered it to 
their schools’ health services 
because at Head & Hands it is 
not necessary to make an ap- 
pointment in order to see a doc- 
tor, the clinic works on a first- 
first-served basis. -The 
legal advice is the most popular 
service to the community at 
large, Rhind added. 

Tickets for the “Youth Cul- 
ture” show are available at 
Head & Hands Inc. at 2304 Old 
Orchard, corner of Sherbrooke, 
right behind Cinema V. The re- 
gular ticket costs $4 and people 
not earning a salary (children, 
students, unemployed, etc) pay 
only $2. For more info, call 481- 
0277. 


Fearful men want violent pornography 


VANCOUVER (CUP)—A woman’s 
torso disappears into a meat grinder 
on the screen, her legs curled in the 
air. Gasps of horror echo around the 
room. 

The projector clicks and a plate of 
spaghetti illuminates the large room. 
Red meatballs shaped as mangled 
breasts and legs and a bloody mass 
spread over the white noodles. One 
woman in the audience quietly moans 
in disgust. 

The pictures illustrate an article in 
Hustler, a pornographic magazine, 
said the commmentator at a Femi- 
nist Forum on Pornography, held 
Saturday in Vancouver. Sixty woman 
and several men attended the day- 
long forum, which included speeches 
on the link between violence and 
pornography, and discussions on 
why pornography exists. 

Some men’s needs for violent por- 
nography are largely a reaction to 
the feminist movement, said Van- 
couver Rape Relief member Regina 
Lorek. 

“As women get more and more 
vocal in larger groups we become 
more threatening to men,” she said. 
“Men are attracted to the powerful 
images of themselves in pornogra- 
phy because they are feartul of being 
controlled by women. They imagine 
that force or the threat of force will 
keep us under control.” 

The women’s movement threatens 
men because they have traditionally 
considered women to be their pro- 
perty,” said Debra Lewis, a member 
of the Battered Women’s Support 
Services. 

Pornography is a crucial weapon 
designed to continue the domination 
of woman, said Lewis. “It isa part of 
the political system which can only 
be described as sexual fascism. 


“It reinforces for us that violence 
and coercion should be a part of our 
lives. Pornoghaphy provides a war- 
ning to us of what will happen if we 
do not aecept our traditional roles.” 

Most women choose to ignore 
pornographic magazines and video 
stores, Lorek said. For years, Lorek 
ignored the pronographic images 
around her. 

“Pornography always made me 
feel uncomfortable because | teared 
it and loathed it,” she said. 

Lorek told the hushed audience 


about a conversation she had witha 
woman who phoned Rape Relief.“A 
man who was raping her told her to 
say ‘I love it’,” she said. “She refused, 
and he beat her with a brick until he 
thought she was dead. She survived, 
but is paralyzed.” 

Despite increasing protest, the 
pornograhpy industry is booming, 
Lorek said. It is larger than the film 
and record industries combined, and 
annually grosses $550 million in 
Canada. 


Prof forced to resign 


VICTORIA (CUP)—The student 
newspaper and women at the Uni- 
versity of Victoria have pressured a 
protessor accused of sexual harass- 
ment into resigning. 

The newspaper, The Martlet, ran 
a series of articles alleging that visi- 
ting economics professor Ezra Mis- 
han had harassed women wo res- 
ponded to his newspaper ads asking 
tor models for sculpting. 

Some women who responded to 
the ad complained to The Maritler 
that he had asked them to remove 
their clothes, then made suggestive 
remarks while touching their bodies. 
One woman put up a poster warning 
others about Mishan. 

After The Martlet’s fourth article 
on Mishan, economics chair Gerry 
Walter announced March 2 that the 
administration would investigate 
Mishan’s conduct. 

Mishan wrote a letter of resigna- 
tion March 9 to UVic president Ho- 


_ ward Petch. He stated in the letter he 


would resign unless the university 


authorities are able to give assurance 
that “my name will not appear inany 
future issue of The Marilet, The 
Emily or any other student publica- 
tion, poster or letter.” 

Petch responded by saying that “I 
have no way of stopping the publica- 
tion of his name in The Martlet or 
any other publication. If he’s resi- 
gned, he’s resigned.” 

‘Petch denied that the administra- 
tion had investigated Mishan’s be- 
havior and said no woman had com- 
plained through official channels. 

“Over the past 10 years, when tea- 
ching al universities in some of the 
smaller American towns, | have been 
subjected. . .to foul abuse, to threats 
to smash the windows. 

“Several models have wept uncon- 
trollably, some have stamped out in 
furty, some have tried seduction, 
and on one occasion | have been 
sexually assaulted in the crudest way 
(which, however, does not affect my 


“equanimity).” 
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Don was looking for his beloved Entertainment story, Pol was dozing off, Milva 
enjoyed pointing her exacto-knife at passers-by, the typesetting machine talked 
back to Janet, Eric got entangled in his three-point lines, Lora gazed at her bloody 
layout sheet, Jacquie searched frantically for fillers, the rest of the Linkies 
celebrated ROB’s last spaghetti breakfast and the clock struck 3:01 -a.m. The 
production crew all belched energetically: “Tata, we’ve done!” and put thou 
beloved final edition to bed. Z2z77z7z77z77z. | 


Internal 
Transfer 


Procedures 
Fall 1983 


Internal Transfer requests for entry to full-time studies 
for the 1983 fall term in the following Faculties 
must be received by the Admissions Office 
not later than April 15, 1983. 

Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration 

Faculty of Fine Arts ; 
Transfer Request forms are available 


from the Admissions Office - 
SGW Campus, N105; Loyola Campus, AD206. 


ATTENTION 
COMMERCE STUDENTS 


Your commerce students’ association for 1983-84 
is now in office and is actively planning for next 
year. They are: 


Dennis Lee Ronny Sehayek 

Helen Papathanasopoulos George Semine 

Joseph Salloum | Nunzio Trocchia 
Daisy Wong 


If you are interested in becoming part of next year’s 
association, please contact us at 879-5895, or come to 
GM211-1, 2, 3. | 


=e 


Women earn marginal support 


eby Cynthia Davise 

Simone de Beauvoir said that 
women are the second sex, the 
“other”, continually pushed to the 
background of human experience. 

In language, we are included in the 
term man. A few short decades ago 
there were court cases to determine if 
a woman could be considered a per- 
son. 

The great female artists, writers 
and philosophers are ignored or 
granted marginal status in the liberal 
arts. Examine your bibliographies to 
determine what percentage of your 
texts were written by women. 

Through the events of Interna- 
tional Women’s Week at Concordia, 
hundreds of participants and ob- 
servers learned something about 
what it means to be a woman today. 
We learned about rape as a reflec- 
tion of a misogynist society and por- 
nography as “sexism with its clothes 
off.” 

We learned about billion dollar 
industries which profit trom the 
abuse of women’s bodies; the porno 


industry - with more outlets than 
MacDonalds; the pharmaceutical 
and medical industries. 

The three pharmaceutical “best- 
sellers” are the pill, injectable hor- 
mones, and valium. Women’s bodies 
are the testing ground for these 
scientific innovations. It will take 
another generation or two to find 
out the full extent of the damage 
which they cause. 

We learned of DES, a miracle 
drug given liberally to the mothers of 
our generation. It has caused thou- 
sands of cases of particular types of 
cancer and birth defects. 

The Canadian government has 
had the audacity to say that this is 
not a problem in Canada, because 
they haven't done any studies about 
it. (If you were born between 194] 
and 1971, find out if your mother 
was given DES. For more intorma- 
tion call DES Action Canada at 482- 
3204). 

Women in the Third World are 
usually the initial guinea pigs for 
Western pharmaceuticals, and when 


drugs are found to be dangerous in 
the Western World they are shipped 
clandestinely back to the Third 
World. 

Women in the Third World have 
the multiple burdens of repressive, 
poverty-stricken and misogynist so- 
cieties. : 

We also were exposed to the lives 
of some brave sisters fighting for 
their liberation in places like Nicara- 
gua and South Africa, and women 
all over the world fighting against 
male military machines for peace 
and disarmament. There is action in 
Montreal, and at Concordia with, 
for example, the Concordia Status 
of Women Report. 

We saw how, in spite of generally 
good turnouts, our events were 
treated as marginal by many levels of 
the university, such as the adminis- 
tration, the CUSA executive—none 
of whom bothered to show up atany 
event. One member dropped by to 
ask if there would be any women for 
him to pick up at our party. The 
student press did a wonderful job 


Refuse the cruise? Not me 


eby Bryan Wolofsky« 

First, let me say, | am not a hawk. 
War, and everything about it, is ob- 
scene and sick. The question is, how 
do we prevent it? 

There are two current theories. 
We either all become psychopathi- 
cally scared of the imminent nuclear 
holocaust and do everything poss- 
ible to dismantle NATO thereby 
keeping nuclear missiles from Can- 
ada and Europe or we continue the 
arms race. | am as appalled by the 
waste of the arms race as any sane 
person, but | fear much more the 
consequences of a unilateral weap- 
ons freeze by the West. 

Since 1970, the Soviets have built 
up a massive arsenal of weapons 
both nuclear and conventional, that 
could today destroy every square 
inch of Europe and a good chunk of 
North America. 

The SS-20’s that currently strad- 
dle the European continent from 
Soviet soil are a triple nuclear war- 
head missile with each warhead cap- 
able of being programmed separate- 
ly. ; 

In the wake of post-Vietnam paci- 
fism, the United States and NATO 


have done virtually nothing to mod- 
ernize their weapons. Today, Eu- 


-rope is defended by 20 and 30 year 


old weapons systems. To many in 
Germany, Britain, and North Amer- 
ica, this appears to be perfectly ade- 
quate. 

They seem to feel that having nu- 
clear weapons on their land will 
make them a target, whereas they 
can’t possibly be a target without 
them. Further, they are quite con- 
vinced that American-style imperial- 
ism is just as bad as, if not worse 
than, Soviet imperialism. 

How utterly foolish. Perhaps these 
people who claim the two countries 
are just as imperialistic would care to 
debate the issue with non-govern- 
ment citizens of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Afghanistan or Po- 
land? 

What about the feeling that if 
there are no missiles on European 
soil, then the Russians won't consid- 
er it a target? It reminds me of the 2 


year old who covers her eyes, then” 


assumes you're not there because she 
can't see you. 
Afghanistan didn't have any mis- 


siles at all, nuclear or otherwise, so 
obviously it couldn't have been a 
target, right? Well-the answer often 
heard in the halls of Concordia is 
that the majority of Afghanis would 
rather be alive under Soviet rule 
than dead from a nuclear war (had 
there been one) to stop the Soviets. 

If that’s so, then why are hundreds 


_ of them dying every day in efforts to 


expel the Soviets? Because those are 
the Muslim fanatics? 

1 suspect that anyone could be- 
come a fanatic if forced to live under 
Soviet oppression. So you wince at 
the térm oppression, do you? 

On page C-6 of last Saturday’s 
Gazette, in a little two-paragraph 
aside, was a Reuter’s dispatch onthe 
sentencing of the editor of a small 
newspaper to one year in prison for 
“anti-soviet agitation”. Is this a 
country where citizens are going to 
pressure their government into re- 
ducing nuclear arms? Is this a coun- 
try you could accept living in? 

Does your freedom mean so little 
to you? 

There is only one way to prevent 
the nuclear war that all sane men 
must fear, and still keep our free- 


EZ WIT - ZLYYA 


with the women’s issue of the Link, 
but an incomplete job of covering 
the events. 

Despite the feeling that we were 
working in a vacuum, we had fun, 
we celebrated, and we enjoyed each 
others talents and company. We also 
felt anger, and appropriately so 
given what we had come to realize. 


dom. It is by maintaining a strong, 
viable, military deterrent force, such 
that the Soviet leadership could 
never calculate that there would be 
anything to gain by provoking a war 
with us. 

Balance of power politics is not 
easy, but 37 years of peace, the long- 
est continuous period of peace in 
Europe's history, indicates strongly 
that it’s the only game in town that 
works. 

The thousands of anti-nuclear 
protesters in Britain, Germany, 


i 
(\\ 
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Anger is not where we stop, but 
where we begin. The emotion Helps 
us to contact others and begin to 
analyse our situation. 

For us, itis a forerunner to change 
—1to creating a better world for every- 
one, which is what feminism is all 
about. 


North America, are, ironically 
enough, really hurting their cause. 

When the two superpowers sit 
back down at the tables in Geneva 
later this month, the Russians won't 
likely make any proposals or concés- 
sions at all. They'll be quite content 
to let Western public pressure force 
the NATO negotiators to make the 
moves, thereby possibly increasing 
the military strength gulf even more 
in the Soviet’s favour. 


continued on page 10 
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Mini review of The Meaning of Life: \t’s nowhere as funny as The Holy Grail or Now for Something Completely Different, but it leaves you with a 
decidedly lovely mellow feeling other Python creations don’t have. Social comment is more satisfyingly vicious than ever, moreover, and an absolutely 


gut-shattering vomit scene at the end must be the finest in cinema history. 


Mirror 
Lake Inn 


“One of the pleasantest places in the area. . ~ 
- N.Y. TIMES 


$29 (U.S.) p/per. dbl. 
occ. tax & tip add'nl 


Bed & Breakfast 


SPECIAL SALE FOR 
Concordia Students, Faculty & Staff 


LAKE PLACID’S FINEST 


35 Mirror Lake Drive, Lake Placid, 
NY 12946 (518) 523-2544 


From *ONLY* 


9379 


Also available Dbl., Tri... 
Everybody Welcome 


Drop by H508-2 
or Phone 
879-8490 
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Canadian-litalian Business 
and Professionals Association Inc. 


is offering several 


~ SCHOLARSHIPS» 


to students of Italian origin 

Students interested in applying write to: 
CIPBA 

Chairman Bursary Committee 

892 Crémazie Bivd. West 

Montreal, Quebec 

H3N 1A4 


Deadline: July 31, 1983 


Can. Quad 
1 week 


Can. Quad 
2 weeks 
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Cruise 


continued from page y 


To those of us who treasure our 
freedom and security as individual 
human beings, that is a very scary 
thought. 

If you really want a reduction in 
nuclear arms, | suggest as much ef- 
fort be put on pressuring Russia as 


- On pressuring the West. Call a dem- 


onstration in front of the Soviet em- 
bassy. Better yet, deal in a common 
language, money. Don’t buy caviar, 
vodka, and most importantly, 
Ladas. Boycott Lada dealerships. 
Every Russian good bought in the 
West, adds funds to the Russian 
“military-industrial complex”. Oh 
yes, they have one too. 

Peace is not won by being angry at 
your country for testing a 500 m.p.h. 
retaliatory cruise missile, it is won by 
letting both sides know they have 
nothing to gain by continuing arms 
production. The Soviet government 
will never be so pressured from the 
inside. If we truly want peace and 
security, then we must doit from the 
outside. 
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History 280 
not easy 


To the Editors: 

We wish to correct any miscon- 
ception about a-new history offering 
that your readers may have acquired 
from a letter by Mr. Rick Cox pub- 


lished in your March 25 issue 
(“Huckstered History. and Charity 
Choppers.”) 

It is indeed curious that someone 
purporting to defend academic ex- 
cellence fails to seek out the facts of 
the matter and prefers to rely on in- 
nuendo and invective. 

Although we deplore Mr. Cox’s 
irresponsible attack on one of our 
colleagues, we will confine our atten- 
tion to his implication that the histo- 
ry department has been engaged in 
shameless huckstering and “selling 
history courses to an unsuspecting 
public.” 

The course in question is History 
280. The Roots of the Modern 
World, which will be offered for’ six 
credits on an experimental basis be- 
ginning in September 1983 and will 
be open to both history and non-his- 
tory students. It represents a new 
approach to the study of history at 
the introductory level where present 
offerings attempt to survey as com- 
prehensively as possible the histories 
of Europe, Canada, China, the 
United States and so on. 

Our new course is designed to in- 
troduce students to the scope of the 
historical discipline by examining 
the history of the world since the 
lilteenth century through cross-cul- 
tural comparisons and through a se- 
lection of readings reflecting various 
modes of historical method and ex- 
planation. We intend that responsi- 
bility for the courses will devolve 
each year upon a team of three 
faculty members, specialists respec- 
tively in European, Canadian or 
American, and Asian or African 
history. 

It should be apparent trom our 
description that the course will be a 


rigorous one. Anyone who registers 
expecting an easy six credits will be 
quickly disappointed. We believe 
that the course will appeal to non- 
history majors, but only to those 
who have some curiosity about the 
study of their past and are prepared 
to devote a reasonable amount of 
time and effort in order to gain an 
understanding of it. 
Geoffrey Adams 
‘Frederik Bode 
John Hill 
Department of History 


Improve | 
intercourse 


To the Editor, , 
“In many submission to this Com 

mittee it was repeatedly noted that 

Concordia suffers at various levels 


from deficient methods of commu-_ 


nication. This phenomenon is not at- 
tributed to ill-will but rather to the 
complexities of coordinating a large, 
sprawling operation.” Report of the 
Committee on Priorities and Plan- 
ning (Fahey Report), September 
1982. ; 

The Senate Committee on Aca- 
demic Development (SCAD) has 
found itself returning to a discussion 
of this topic several times since the 
publication of the Fahey Report. 
The Committee would like to be ina 
position to put specific and realistic 
suggestions to Senate about steps 
that could be taken to ameliorate the 
“deficient methods of communica- 
tion” in the University, particularly 
as they affect academic matters. 


The Committee invites input in . 


writing from students, staff, faculty 
and administration on the following 
questions. 
®In what ways is communication 
within Concordia deficient? 
®In what ways could communica- 
tion within Concordia be improved? 
Please make your input as specific, 
detailed and constructive as possi- 
ble. 

Replies to this invitation will be 


treated confidentially by the Com- 
mittee. Signed replies are preferred; 
unsigned replies should declare the 
writer's interest (e.g. “Student in 
Commerce Faculty”). 

No replies will be quoted without 
the writer's permission, but the 
‘Committee will feel free to draw on 
any of the ideas subfhitted. That is, 
indeed, the main point of this enqui- 
ry: to tap resources of the University 
in working on this problem. 

Please send contributions to the 
secretary of SCAD (James White- 
law, BC127-1A, SGW Campus) or 
to me. 

David Wheeler 
Chairman: SCAD 
HB231, Loyola Campus 


Men: Stop 
pornography 


To the Editors: 

Wearea group of men who firmly 
support women throughout Canada 
in their opposition to the proposal 
by First Choice to screen Playboy 
films on their pay-TV network. 

The issue has prompted us to dis- 
cuss the question of pornography 
among ourselves; we urge other 
men to do likewise: We believe it is 
time that men confront and resist the 
dangers and deceptions of our in- 
creasingly pornographic society. - 

We oppose pornography because 
we believe that its fundamental in- 
tent is to provide men with exploi- 
tive fantasy images for sexual arous- 
al and masturbation: images we find 
unacceptable in their assertion that 
men have a right to, and should, 
“possess” women if they so choose, 
and in their reiteration of the notion 
that women exist to serve men’s sex- 
ual demands. 

We do not oppose erotica, which 
does not offend the humanity of 
those portrayed. 

However, mass-market porno- 
graphy is propaganda which spreads 
hate, contempt, and fear of women 
in particular, and human sexuality 


"in general. There is now clear evi- 


dence that it induces destructive be- 
haviour such as rape, sexual assault, 
and wife-battering in many men. 

At its least harmful, it turns men’s 
sexual urges inward upon an unde- 
sirable fantasy world in which men 
subjugate women. 


Thus, we find pornography is a 
sexually regressive, not liberating, 
force in society, contrary to the 
claims of its advocates, and of por- 
nocrats like Hugh Heffner. 

Men are typically too embar- 
rassed to admit to using. porno- 
graphy. However, such men seek 
protection behind the ethic of “pri- 
vacy”: what one chooses to enjoy 
privately, or at home, is nobody 
else’s business. Applied to porno- 
graphy, this is a fallacy. 

The making and selling of porno- 
graphy are clearly social, not pri- 
vate, activities: witness the maga- 
zines at the corner store wher kids 
buy-candy. Or the pornographic ci- 
nema on Main Street. Or the air- 
waves in which First Choice is given 
a licence, by public authority. 

Even private homes are public 
dwellings: women and children liv- 
ing in them should, but often do not, 

~ have a voice in what “entertainment” 
is welcome there. 

Moreover, try as they may, por- 
nographers can never completely 
“privatize” their wares; even if they 
did, pornography would be no less 
objectionable. 

Men should stop using “privacy” 
and individual “rights” to defend 
pornography. If they are interested 
in equality and respect for women, 
they will stop buying into a value 
system which degrades women. 

Instead, men will stop consuming 
pornography, and actively oppose 
its proliferation. . 

Men can start by engaging in an 
honest dialogue on pornography 


with other men, and with women.. 


Pornography will continue to thrive 
as long as it is regarded as a private 
affair. 


Kris Klaasen 
Peter Padbury 
Bill Rooney 
Rob Shepard 


And have 
a nice day 


To the Editors: 

On behalf of my fellow Commerce 
students, | would like to thank Bill 
Kovalchuk, the president of the 
Commerce Students’ Society at the 
Loyola Campus, and his crew for 


Roy Culpeper 
Bill Dare 
Rick Hotte 
Ken Johnson 


doing a great job this year. 

Being a commerce student myself, 
I naturally supported all of my asso- 
ciation’s events. The wine and cheese 
provided me with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to talk with my teachers. Even 
the wine was good. 

Business Information Day helped 
me clear up some doubts | had about 
my major. The participants were 
really friendly and only too happy to 
assist me. 

And | have to admit a good time 
was had by ALL at those C.S.S. beer 
bashes in the G-Lounge, Campus 
Centre and at downtown night 
clubs. Their themes were original 
and well welcomed as an escape 
from my books. | now know why 
they’re called “bashes”! 

We can only hope that some of 
your ingenuity, Bill, will rub off onto 
the *83-84 C.S.S. slate. Once again, 
thanks a whole bunch, Bill!!! 

Looking forward to more C.S.S. 
events next school year, 

An appreciative commerce student 
The Link does not usually publish 
unsigned letters. But this one was so 
nice we made an exception. Consid- 
er this a warning.— Ed. 


Conflated 
notions false 


To the Editors: 

| wish to reply to two replies to my 
letter to rhe Link concerning “tea- 
cher rights.” 

The first letter is from Silviu Fa- 
paport. Now, this person expresses 
disgust with my letter. | must say 
that | am not disgusted with this 
reply, only amazed. This person has 
conflated two notions of rights; posi- 
tive rights and human rights. This is 
something | was very careful not to 


‘do. Obviously, this person is a typi- 


cal product of our education system, 
ie, does not-know how to read. 

The second letter, from Steven 
Blanchard, is on the surface more 
intelligently written, however his po- 
siton is nothing more than the classic 
“blaming the victim” position. 

The poor are poor because they 
are lazy and students are illiterate 
because they are “wild animals.” 

What nonsense! 

David Paré 
Philosophy department 


Boisvert leads 


Autonomous Angels here 


eby Diana Bishop- 

There is none of the tough-guy in 
the man who will lead the Guardian 
Angels into Montreal's streets this 
summer. 

Jean Boisvert is unexpectedly solt- 
spoken and mild-mannered as he 
chats easily over his breakfast, a 
double dose of blueberry yogurt at 
Les Gateries on St. Denis Street. 

His level-headedness and reassu- 
ring good looks immediately dispel 
any apprehension that the Montreal 
chapter of the Guardian Angels will 
be a group of roughnecks looking 
for a fight. 

In fact, just fora moment, it’s hard 
to believe him when he says-~ he’s 
authoritarian. Until he explains how 
he decided last summer that he wan- 
ted to be the one to start the Guar- 
dian Angels here in Montreal. 

By the middle of September, 
Boisvert had already visited the hus- 
band-and-wile team of Curtis and 
Lisa Di Sliwa, founders of the Guar- 
_ dian Angels. At their New York 
_ headquarters, he checked out the 


operation and made his uncompro- 
mising proposal. ~ 

“I told them I would organize the 
Guardian Angels for them in Mont- 
real On One condition: that | have 
complete control of the operation 
and nobody tells me what to do,” 
Boisvert recalls. 

- It was an ollvi they could easily 
have refused, but they didn’t. Within 
a few days, the Di Sliwas phoned 
Boisvert in Montreal and told him to 
go ahead, with their blessing. 

Over the next few months, Bois- 
vert worked furiously to publicize 
the cause. One Saturday this winter 
it paid off. On January 22 more than 
300 people, mostly men between the 
ages of 16 and 23, lined up outside an 
east-end school to attempt to be- 
come Montreal Guardian Angels. 

Interviews took place last month 
to weed out the undesirables. A rig- 
orous three-month training program 
is scheduled to start April 11 for the 
successful applicants making it pos- 


_ sible for the first graduates to begin 
. patrolling Montreal's streets, parks, 


metro stations and shopping centres 
this summer. 

Boisvert happily admits that his 
hands are full, organizing the selec- 
tion and training process, looking 
for an appropriate office and trai- 
ning quarters, being available to the 
media, and drumming up the dona- 
tions which will make up all of the 
group’s income. 

Boisvert himself has not worked 
since last December. His last job at 
CEGEP de Vieux Montréal as a 
part-time teacher of aikido, a non- 
aggressive form of self-defense, fi- 
nished before Christmas. 

He lives. on welfare and his sa- 
vings, into which he dips frequently 
to pay for an occasional operational 
expense—small things like station- 
ery, Stamps and taxis. 

But Boisvert insists that he has not 
received one cent from New York. 
Nor will he. 

Boisvert seems confident the An- 
gels will receive adequate financial 
support from corporations and so- 
cial organizations over the next few 
months. Enough to pay for uni- 
forms, rent, training space and per- 
haps even begin paying himself a 
modest salary. 

It would make Boisvert happy to 


. 


turn his new devotion into a living. 
Being director of operations for the 
Guardian Angels is the closest thing 
he has ever had to a real career. 

Boisvert, 32, dropped out of St. 
Luc High School when he was 17. 
He does not remember exactly why 
he left, only that it was not a “real 
crisis”. 

“It was the kind of thing every 
normal person goes through at that 
age—trying to find out where | fit in 
and not being satisfied with the pat- 
tern of my life. | wasn’t a particularly 
good student, and I felt | would learn 
more on my own,” he said, 

Boisvert did eventually finish high 
school, after some travelling and 
while working at various jobs. 

During his 20s, he studied panto- 
mime and cinema. He took parts ina 
couple of French-language films, in- 
cluding one for the National Film 
Board. 

“| don’t want to say I’m an actor, 
though,” he says. 

He flirted with ballet and the thea- 
tre, worked as a conga player and 
drove a Voyageur bus for six months. 

Between 1975 and 1979, Boisvert 
was able to combine business acu- 
men with his love of the arts when he 
bought a vanand contracted himself 
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out as a driver to-theatre groups. 
He might still be living 24 hours a 
day with actors, travelling as far 
afield as Mexico, he says, if he hadn't 
got tired. 
“| gave it up because it was taking 


all of my time. But it was an interes-- 


ting part of my life. | learned every- 
thing about owning my own bu- 
siness to being a good administrator,” 
Boisvert says. 

These skills are helping him to or- 
chestrate the Guardian Angels. 


continued on page 14 
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The year-end exam orgy burn-out: How much ment: 


eby Richard Flint- 
reprinted trom the McGill Daily 

In the middle of writing an exam question 
a student ran out of paper. He continued to 
write, first on the desk, then proceeding to 
the legs and, finally the floor of the room. By 
this time the invigilator was standing by him 
trying to get him to stand up. Eventually two 
people carried him out of the room. 

In another case | saw an exam victim 


break into hysterical laughter and run out of 


the room. 

These are some examples of a widespread 
student ailment—exam stess and anxiety . In 
its most extreme form examination stress 
can drive people to mental breakdown. For 
the majority of students exams are a source 
of unhappiness and worry. 

McGill counselling services have recently 
initiated a program to provide assistance to 
eXam-anxious students. 


“Many, many students feel the pressure of 
exams,” said llona Gossmann, McGill coun- 
sellor responsible for the program. 

“I can't give you statistics, but evaluation- 
anxiety is a very common problém,” she 
said. “These anxious students are just as 
bright as non-anxious students.” 


“If exams can be 
shown to cause unne- 
cessary stress, why do 
they exist?” 


Gossmann was unable to give exact fig- 
ures, but said that students from all faculties 
experience anxiety and stress. 


Counselling services have initiated a pro- 
gram through ads in the McGill Daily to 
contact students experiencing exam stresses, _ 


Dr. Ted Maroon, Director of Counselling 


Services, explains the aims of the project; 


“We've tried to reach out and find out 


which students experience stressyto find out — 
how widespread it is. We're just testing the _ 


waters at the moment,” he said. : 
Students responding to the ads in this 


e€Xam stress. 


“We've got 15to 18 people,so we'vehadto 
divide them into two groups,” said Maroon, — 
“It's a very personal thing whether a student _ 
comes forward. All we can do is reach out 


and offer.” 


The student groups are designed to help: _ 


their feelings of pressure and stress. 


“The aim of the group is teaching students 
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to learn to identify their own brand of worry 


_ thoughts to then concentrate on reducing 
_ their worry and increasing task-relevant 


thinking,” said Gossmann, and “also to 


__ teach students to learn to manage physical 


tension.” 
_ Anxiety, stress and tension can be attrib- 


__uted to a number of factors. Expectations, 
_ ambition and self-esteem can all play their 
newspaper are forming groups to confront __ 


“An important difference between anxious 


and non-anxious students lies in what they 
are doing and thinking. An evaluation- 


anxious student will perform poorly, and his 
attention will not be directed to the task-re- 
levant thoughts. His attention will not be 
irected to the task at hand. Instead of direc- 


ting attention to what is being done, the stu- 
students identify their anxiety and combat 


dent will concentrate on what he is doing,” 
said Gossmann. 


» “During the course of 
an examination stu- 
dents are sometimes 


brought out in a state 
of almost total psychic 
collapse, shivering, un- 
able to write, think, or 


even walk.” 
—Dr. M. Conway 


In other words you become worried about 
the exam itself and your own performance 
rather than worrying about the actual exam. 

According to Gossmann, however, stress 
and anxiety are not necessarily negative 
things. 

“Anxiety at moderate levels can be a good 
thing, it can even help at exams,” she said. 

Whilst universities produce programmes 
and counselling for students who suffer {rom 
the extreme ellects of “evaluation anxiety”. 
they rarely address the fundamental cause of 
that stress. 

It seems obvious that exams are the cause 
of exam stress. Yet assessment has become 
such a central part of the educational process 
that we accept its physical and psychological 
side effects without question. The scope of 
the problem is frightening. 

In 1968 The British Student Health Asso- 
ciation Conterence at Leeds University 
concluded that between eight and I! per cent 
of all University students seek medical trea- 
tement for examination stress. 

The extreme manifestations of examina- 
tion panic and anxiety are shocking: , 

“During the course of an examination 
students are sometimes brought out ina state 
of almost total psychic collapse, shivering, 
unable to write, think or even walk,” wrote 
Dr. M. Conway. 

Dr. N. Malleson, another British physi- 
cian, has even suggested that there is a simi- 
larity between shell shock and exam panic, 
and that similar treatments should be obser- 
ved. Symptoms similar*to paranoid schizo- 
phrenia have been observed in students suf- 
fering exam panic, according to the British 
Student Health Association. 

Examination suicides 

One of the most delicate questions about 
exam stress is suicide. Few universities will 
admit to student suicide figures or even pub- 
licize suicides when they occur. It isn’t good 
for public relations; publicity often invites 
possible copy-date deaths. 

Sadly, some exam-stress students do kill 
themselves. Many researchers have tried to 
claim no necessary link between student sui- 
cides and examinations. Studies in England, 
however, indicate that exams are a cause of 
student suicides. 


‘Link 


al and physical devastation can a student endure? 


Unlike most North American colleges, the 
English examination system groups together 
the majority of exams ina short period at the 
end of a student's studies. Year-round sui- 
cide figures can be compared with exam pe- 


riod suicides. A study at Cambridge Univer- 


sity by medical writer A. Rook for the period 
1948 to 1958 concluded that: 


“In some cases, stu- 


dents have deliberately 
misinformed their 
classmates before ex- 


39 


ams. 


a 

“It is difficult to believe that exams do not 
have some influence on the Cambridge sui- 
cides, for over half of them occurred around 
the exam period, and four out of five of those 
who were believed to be worrying over their 
work died in May (the exam period).” 

The medical profession has, however, fai- 


led to produce any comprehensive studies of 


college suicides. Many people will claim that 

there are numerous reasons behind student 

suicides, and that it would be impossible to 

place examinations as the critical concern in 

every case. That exam stress is certainly a 

factor in these suicides cannot be denied. 
Preparing students 

Given the numerous problems that exa- 
minations cause we should question their use 
in our educational system. Medical and psy- 
chological pressures, breakdowns and per- 
sonal damage should not be accepted as a 
fact in any institution. 

Exams, we are told, prepare students for 
‘life in the outside world’. Where in the out- 
side world are we faced with a situation in 
which a specific set of problems have to be 
solved in silence, without resource material 
and without cooperation with fellow wor- 
kers? 

It can be argued that stress is to be found 
in many aspects of life, and that examination 
stress prepares people for life’s many stresses. 

Yet different types of stress are not neces- 
sarily the same. Ability to perform in an 


examination does not mean immunity trom _ . 


cracking up in a different form of stress si- 
tuation. Panic in an examination does not 


—— an st to SS in other 
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crises. 

Dr. C.J. Lucas recounts the story of a 
patient who suffered extreme-exam panic, 
who later experienced no. panic or great 
anxiety when involved in a ferry disaster in 
Greece. How well can the cool exam candi- 
date handle a real-life crisis? 

Even if it were true that the examination 


situation were duplicated in real life;one has _ 


to question the need to prepare people for 
such circumstances, a 
Are.exams fair 


‘The fundamental justification: given for 


the examination system is that it provides for 
fairness of assessment. Without delvir i 


the somewhat dubious functions of ass ec sei 


ment, we should examine this argument ca- 
refi ully. 


Exams, we are told, may cause stress but ae 
they do provide an ‘objective’ and reasonable 


method of assessment that is neutral and 
measures every Sugent against the same 
yardstick. 


In fact examinations examine the ogéple 
who mark them more than the people who ~ 


takethem. Apart from the level of evaluation 
anxiety numerous other variable factors in- 
fluence examinations. The state of health of 
the student, the amount of sleep the night 
before, psychology and mood all determine 
an exam condidate’s performance. Ability to 
cope with stress does not, hence, necessarily 
indicate understanding of material. 

The variables involved in the marking 
process are even more complex. 

One of the most comprehensive stu- 
dies, The Marks of Examiners by Hartog and 
Rhodes with Cyril Burt (1938) brought toge- 
ther large numbers of different university 
examiners with arange of different examples 
of completed exams in History, English and 
Mathematics. The final outcome of the exer- 
cise was that the range of results (a rough bell 
curve) of each marker was roughly the same, 
but there was no correlation between indivi- 
dual papers. Marks for specific papers varied 
widely from miserable failures to acceptable 
passes (One paper was marked 17/100 by one 
examiner and 78, 100 by another). Different 
examiners were not marking consistently 
poorly or consistently highly— there was, 
simply, no consistency. 

Grade averages may be the same for diffe- 
rent examiners, but specific students’ marks 
may vary wildly. These variances have been 
noted i in pein studies: The Robbins Report 
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(UK 1963), and Daniels and Schouten 7he 
Screening of Students (1970) all reach the 
conclusion that exam marking introduces a 
massive number of uncontrollable indivi- 
dual variances. As H. Pierron wrote in Uni- 
versities Quarterly in 1967: 

“All the experimental data has shown that 


’ for a particular performance expressed in 


terms of an examscript, assessment by diffe- 
rent examiners produces marks with consi- 


~derable variablity such that in the determina- 


tion of these marks the part played by the 
examiner can be greater than the perfor- 
mance of the examinee.” 

Why exams? 

If exams can be shown to cause unnecessa- 
ry stress, and potential psychological da- 
mage without a solid justification on the 
basis of fairness, ‘objectivity’ or egalitaria- 
nism, why do they exist? 


“Even if it were true 
that the examination 
situation were dupli- 
cated in real life, one 
has to question the 
need to prepare people 
for such rare circum- 
stances.” 


Examinations haven't always been an in- 
tegral part of the educational process. The 
Jesuit order, well reputed for its humanita- 
rianism, was responsible for introducing 
examinations in the Western world. 


The only thing we can really say about 
exams is that they foster competition be- 
tween students. In a society based upon the 
principle that competition is an inherent 
human characteristic. examinations serve a 
practical role as a factor in our social mol- 
ding. As students we are trained to see our 
own advancement in terms of direct compe- 
tition with our peers for examination marks, 
grade point averages and academic * recogni- 
tion’. 

In extreme cases students at “McGill have 
reported the mysterious disappearance of 
crucial reading materials from the library 
before exams, law students have found pages 
missing from reference materials and, in 
some cases, students have deliberately misin- 
formed their classmates before exams. In 
this respect examinations are attempting to 
create a similar environment to the ‘outside 
world’ where we are encouraged to seek our 
social advancement at the expense of others. 

Whatever the real social function of exa- 
minations may be, we can trust that our uni- 
versities will remain silent on the issue. Flim- 
sy justifications come readily, but substantive 
proof of the value of the system has yet to be 
produced. In the words of A.P. Ratensis: 

“It is sometimes claimed that students are 
graded by universities in the same way that 
eggs are graded by packing stations. This, 
however, is untrue. There are only two impor- 
tant variables determinging the quality of an 
egg—its size and its freshness—and both of 
these are pretty accurately controlled by the 
packing station. 

“The quality of a student's exam perfor- 
mance is, however, determined by a mass of 
variables, for example, memory, clarity and 
originality of thought, articulateness, luck as 
to which questions appear, none of which is 
on its own accurately expressed in the single 
grade awarded to each student. Thus from 
the point of view of accurate grading the egg 
gets a better deal than the student.” 
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continued from page 11 

Boisvert plans to sever the philo- 
sophical umbilical cord with New 
York, giving Montreal's Guardian — 
Angels. an identity of their own. 

The changes he has in mind are 
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As well, Montreal may have its 
VM LLL LLL LLL own trademark. As with the color of 
the uniforms, it will be the first time 
the New York model has been chal- 
lenged. The New York Guardian 
Angels and their parallel groups in 
other cities have worn an eye enshri- 
ned-by wings and claws over the 
words Safety Patrol on their sleeves 
since the group's inception in Fe- 
bruary 1979. 

Boisvertsays he would like to tone 
down the symbol for the Montreal 
Angels, preferring instead a heart 


with wings. “We want it to represent 

* that we are not aggressive and that 
we are here to help,” he says. 

Boisvert exudes confidence for the 

Guardian Angels in Montreal. He 

has great hopes for them and few 

, worries. He says he’s absolutely 
convinced they'll be a success. 


La Presse has described Boisvert 
as a serious, level-headed pacifist, 
and seems to think if Montreal's 
Guardian Angels take after -their 


leader, Montreal has little to fear. 
It is an Opinion shared by the se- 
cretary of the Montreal Metro Po- 
lice Association, Michel Lebel. He 
says, “Boisvert is an intelligent and 


honest young man. The last thing he 
is On is a personal power trip.” 
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Benefit Set to Run Smoothly 


eby Jim Carrutherse 

The production department and 
staff members of CRSG are gearing 
up for their most ambitious project 
of the year: a benefit concert featur- 
ing eight live local bands tomorrow 
night. 
Organizing so many bands so that 
the show runs smoothly will be the 
responsibility of CRSG’s produc- 
" tion department. 

Tony DuBoyce of CRSG, who 
will be acting as stage manager for 
the event) said that he will be using 
about 10 people to prepare for the 
show, with up to 20 when “all is said 
and done”. 

The sound will be handled by sev- 
eral people, said DuBoyce, one per- 
son per band. “Theoretically each 
band will be on for 45 minutes, not 
including encore,” said DuBoyce. 
“Obviously a good band will be able 
to stay on stage a bit longer.” 

Part of the preparation for the 
concert has been the purchase of new 
equipment for the CRSG mobile 
disco. The new turntables, mixing 
board and speakers were purchased 
to be compatible with the present 


equipment in the production studio, 
purchased last year, and the sound 
system in Reggie's. 

Another preparation for the con- 
cert was the Conditioned Response 


show in Reggie's two weeks ago. The 
production department of CRSG 
handled the sound for that show 
partly to save CUSA some money in 
renting P.A. equipment and as a dry 
run for the upcoming benefit which 
will be much more complex. 

One idea which has come out of 
organizing this fund-raiser for the 
radio station is increasing the num- 
ber of local bands that perform at 
Concordia. 

According to DuBoyce and Neil 
Schwartzman, CRSG would trade 


recording time with the station’s 
production equipment in exchange 
for playing a gig in Reggie’s. 

This could be a boon for fans of 
local pop music, especially if they 
enjoy what they hear at the Saturday 
night benefit. Tickets for the fund- 
raiser are on sale on the seventh floor 
of the Hall building and are $2 ad- 
vance, and $3 after 7 p.m. Saturday 
at Reggie's. 

Doors open at4 p.m: with the first 
band, Deja Voodoo, starting at 5. 
They will be followed on the hour, 
more or less, by Heartdrops, The 
Nils, Terminal Sunglasses, This Blue 
Piano, One Hand Clapping, Deja 
Voodoo (again, some people can 
never get enough of them) with 
Heartdrops Rhodesia and the Devi- 
ces. 

Informed sources also report that 
there may be special surprise guests 
to round out the evening. 

Not surprisingly, The Strangers 
will be among the special guests 
attending the benefit. If they can 
show up so can you. 


This Time the Indians Win 


«by Don Pittis- 

More than 100 people took part in 
the Concordia theatre department's 
production of /ndians and it shows. 
Written in 1969 by Arthur Kopit, 
Indians is a surreal masterpiece loy- 
ingly produced and performed. 

The spectacle (it is more than a 
play) begins at 6 p.m. on the Hall 
building mezzanine and doesn’t stop, 
with circus performers parading 
down to the D.B. Clarke Theatre 
and continuing their acts on stage. 
The on-stage acts are good but they 
seem strangely amateurish and you 
wonder exactly what you've gone 
and blown your money on. 

Suddenly or gradually—the divid- 
ing line is not sharp— you realize the 
play itself has begun. The cast of 18 
appear on stage and stay there. Cos- 
tume changes are rituals and the 
lighting which punctuates scene 
changes seldom fades to complete 
blackout. 


The set, which consists of a 
banked semi-circular ramp enclos- 
ing the stage, a white backdrop and 
various trapezes and ropes appear 
boringly simple and naked. (No 
intricate Victorian mock-ups here.) 
It is the huge and active cast that fills 
the stage and the diverse lighting 
that sets a mood. 

Cast members each play a variety 
of roles assisted by costumes and a 
collection of barbarically expressive 
masks designed by Zsuzanna-Lynda 
Bathory. 

Jon Cuthbert does a good job as 
Buffalo Bill demonstrating the Amer- 
ican hero’s many sides as braggart, 
sycophant mercenary, coward and 
remorseful victim but more shining 
performances come from _ back- 
ground characters stepping forward 
into cameos. 

lan Schacter with his resonant 
voice deserves special mention as the 
sly child president. Lina Maiorano is 


- 


haunting as Sitting Bull and Eric 
Thorpe as newsman Ned Buntline 
uses his body and voice to give the 
character larger-than-life expression 
even though his face is covered by a 
mask. 

That thread of body acting run- 
ning throughout the play gives credit 
to director Don Childs. The masked 
senators’ bawdy laughs, the chants 
and dances that are permitted to 
dominate dialogue, the simultaneity 
of action, show ameye that looks to 
holistic mood, the gestalt product. 

Minor problems like a wooden 
Bill Hickok and the weak voice of 
Taza that detract from the most 
emotional lines in the play give way 
to the impressive totality. With 
admission at $2 for students it would 
be ultimate stupidity to waste money 
on a movie instead. 

Indians runs through April 16 
(except Sunday) at the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre in the Hall building. 


Cockburn Criticises Aid Program 


®by rob clément® 

Canadian folksinger Bruce Cock- 
burn wants to bridge the informa- 
tion gap between Latin America and 
Canada. Recently returned from an 
Oxfam sponsored tour of Nicaragua 
and the refugee camps in southern 
Mexico, he feels that Canada has 
misdirected its foreign aid in the re- 
gion. 

Blaming part of the problem on 
ignorance, he says, “the government 
doesn’t get much good information. 
Canadian embassies in the region 
seem to be more interested in main- 
taining the status quo.” 

Immediately following his Latin 
American tour, Cockburn and sing- 
er Nancy White met with External 
Affairs Minister Allan MacEachan. 

“He was very frank about admit- 
ting that the Americans were desta- 
bilizing Nicaragua,” Cockburn said. 
but then went on to say that he was 


not convinced that the Sandinistas 
were not just using that as an excuse 
for their own internal problems. 

Cockburn thinks that Canadian 
policy in the region is too closely 
patterned after America’s. The Rea- 
gan administration has been pouring 
millions of dollars into right-wing 
regimes in Latin America such as 
those of El Salvador and Honduras. 
While Canadian foreign policy rules 
out aid to El Salvador because of its 
atrocious human rights record, the 
Canadian government has poured 
$50 million into Honduras in the last 
three years. The funds have been 
used to build a series of what are, in 
effect, access routes for military ve- 
hicles,“*tank roads”, says Cockburn. 

“What was a reasonably democra- 
lic country a few years ago is getting 
worse and worse,” Cockburn says of 
Honduras. 

During the same period of time 


Nicaragua, which was undergoing a 
period of reconstruction following 
its civil war received only $6.5 mil- 
lion in aid from the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

Questioned as to his own political 
philosophy, Cockburn stated: “I’m 
nota Marxist, I’m not an -is/ of any 
kind.” He continued, saying, “It’s 
obvious to me as a normal human 
being that something has to be 
done.” 

Change, Cockburn thinks, is inev- 
itable. “The necessity for a new 
world order is inescapable. If we 
don't make it happen in a positive 


way it will happen ina negative way.” 


Cockburn will be in Montreal 
next weekend for two concert dates. 
If his latest album is any indication, 
the content of the evening will be 
decidedly political. . 


A Public Communication 


eby Michael Mannixe 

Mix equal parts of film, computer 
graphics, video and sound, add a 
healthy dash of holography (and 
don’t forget the photography), 
arrange it all in a fast-paced display 
and you have MEDIA BYTE’83-a 
“Taste” of the Art. 

Hosted by the Communication 


Studies Guild at Loyola, this Multi- 


Media Festival includes student pro- 
ductions from all over Quebec in a 
“behind the scenes” look at the mass 
media. 

Visitors have the opportunity to 
participate in live TV production, 
communicate with computers, or 
simply soak up the wide variety of 
media exhibits. 

Part One of the exhibition presents 
the “traditional” mass media of film, 
radio and photography. Part Two 
introduces the less familiar electro- 
nic media: 
®Computers are represented by a 
wide selection of computer graphics 
and hands-on demonstrations of vi- 
deotex and inter-active programs. 
® Holography, the technique of 3-D 
“photography” that uses laser beams, 
is demonstrated along with a display 
of holograms. 
® The 1 V production workshop puts 
the curious both in front of and be- 
hind the TV cameras, giving them a 
chance to become part of the process 
that: makes the images on our TV 
screens. 

Visitors can direct in a live-edited 


Ag art 


3-camera studio set-up. Those not 
camera-shy can be stars for two mi- 
nutes and results are immediate 
thanks to video technology. 

Another feature of the TV works- 
hop is a series of open discussions on 
such topics as “Pay TV: Quality 
Control or a Free-For All?” For 
people with opinions to voice, they 
can challenge responsible guests 
from the media industry in a TV de- 
bate format. (The debates are video- 
taped for possible commercial tele- 
vision broadcast.) 

In addition to the exhibition, a 
cash prize competition open to all 
CEGEP and university students in 
the province of Quebec, features the 
best of film, video and sound. $500 is 
awarded to the best production in 
each medium. 

Over 100 students from the Com- 
munication Studies Department are 
involved in staging the Festival, and 
many of them will be on hand to 
answer questions and animate the 
event when it rolls in mid-May. 

eee 

Media Byte °83 takes placé on 
May 143, 14 and [5 at the Loyola 
Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
The Exhibition runs from 1:00 to 
6:00 p.m. Fri. (13) and 10:00 to 6:00 
on Sat. and Sun (14-15). Admission 
is $2 for students with ID. The Com- 
petition, with a different program 
each night, runs from 8:00 to 11:00 
p-m, on Fri.-and Sat. Admission is 
$1 for students. 


~* 
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Let Us Prepure You For The 


INCOME TAX “Q@ COMPUTER COURSES June 20 June 18 
$9.50 ; LEARN NOW AND FOR THE FUTURE! LSAT GMAT 


for all Concordia students, faculty & staff ACH. COURSE. CONSISTS 


e 20 hours of instruction for only 
$440 Take botn for$210 eCom- 
plete review of eacn section of 
test @ Extensive home study 
matenais ® Your course may be 
repeated ct no extra charge ® 
Courses are tax deductiple 
SEMINARS FOR: 
June 20 LSAT May 26, 28, 29 
June 18 GMAT May 27, 28, 29 
At the Ramada Inn. 1005 Guy 
TO REGISTER CALL OR WRITE: 
GMAT LSAT 
PREPARATION COURSES 
PO BOX 597 STATION 4 
TORONTO, ONT MSW 1G? 
(416) 665-3377 
in Montreal Call (514) 286-4005 


—_— 
— 


OVER TEN COURSES AND SEMINARS 


PREPARED BY EDUCATORS, COMPUTER 
International Bookkeeping Services Reg'd. PROFESSIONALS, EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1434 St. Catherine W. #104 START WITH: 
(corner Bishop) INTRODUCTION TO MICROCOMPUTERS 
(USING COMPUTERS) 


$110.00* 


COMPUTER TIME AVAILABLEe 


eGROUP RATES BRING A FRIENDe 
| eFOR ADULTS & CHILDREN® 
REGISTER NOW FOR APRIL 


ARRAKIS SYSTEMS (BISHOP) 1445 BISHOP, MTL. 
__ TEL: (514)259-3606 : 
*INCLUDES SUBSCRIPTION TO COMPUTER NEWS 


C2! == Cf). c= 


861-4852 


NEED SOMETHING 


STORED? 


The GHETTO MOVER now has storage facilities available. Keep your 
valuables in clean, safe storage for the summer at a low, low GHETTO 
MOVER price. We will pick-up, store, & deliver back to you at your request. 
Have a relaxing summer .... 


GARY. «.....2 tel. 744-6837. 


MMnma—noeowemaorenrawon e 
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* BUYER'S GUIDE * CONSULTING * SOFTWARE e 


_ THE CONCORDIA DEBATING SOCIETY 
| Presents 


“The Last Great Debate” 
COACHES vs STUDENTS 


For Against 

the Proposition: ~The Proposition: 
Allan Patrick Nick Parissi 
Peter Kirkpatrick Alain Lajoie 


Resolved: BRING OUTYOUR DEAD 
on 
Friday, April 15 
aF2-p:m. °° 
7 IN H-635-2 


Free coffee and doughnuts will be served. 
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Juju: Pop There, Counterculture Here 


«by Stanley Whyte- 


In Nigeria, none of his 40 albums 
have sold fewer than 200,000 copies. 
In New York, all the critics loved 
him. Sunny Ade, with his group, the 
African Beats, is the unchallenged 
monarch of JuJu music. 

JuJu music is the name of the var- 
iety of popular music that originates 
withthe Yoruba tribe of Nigeria. It is 
wildly successful in its homeland, 
but with the exception of a few com- 
pilations (Africa~ Dances, Sound 
d'Afrique) it’s all but unknown in the 
English-speaking world. 


Recognition of African rhythms 
has led to a few experiments in the 
rock world (most notably the Talk- 
kin Head’s Remain in Light), but it 
wasnt until King Sunny Ade’s first 
North American release, Ju/u Music, 
that actual “roots” music {ound ac- 
ceptance in North America. The res- 
ponse to the album by those who got 
a chance to hear it was so overhwel- 
mingly favorable that it allowed the 
African Beat to embark on a three 
week tour that recently ended in 
New York city. 

lhe shows were embraced as the 


Concordia 


eby Naomi Guttman- 

Marguerite Andersen, formerly 
an assistant professor of Modern 
Languages at Loyola College, has 
recently published an autobiogra- 
phical novel: De Mémoire de Femme, 
(Les Quinze, Editeur, A.D.P. Dis- 
tribution.) On the back of the book, 
Andersen describes her life in one 
paragraph: She has lived the life of a 
vagabond on three continents. She 
has married three men and had three 
children. She speaks three languages. 
The same applies to her autobiogra- 
phical alter-ego, Anne Grimm. 

This trinity runs through both the 
structures and theme of the book, 
which is divided into three sections. 
The first section is written by Anne 
in journal form. We meet her in 
Paris where she has come to write 
her autobiography during a paid 
year of absence from a Canadian 
University. ; 

Anne is fifty-two years old and has 
spent her life teaching the French 
language. Until now she has had 
neither the time nor the money to 
engage in such activity. Anne des- 
cribes her birth, childhood and com- 
ing of age in Germany. 

The second section is divided once 
again into three: Anne's mother, one 
of her sisters, and her eldest son, 
each tell us about a part of Anne’s 
life. Some of it overlaps, giving us a 
different perspective with the retell- 
ing. The last part of the book is 
Anne's journal once again. 

In the first section, Anne picks up 
a printer’s character box at the flea 
market. It is the type of wood case 
that is divided into many small cub- 
bie holes which most people will fill 
with stray objects and hang on a 
wall. The box becomes the metaphor 
for Anne’s life and a vehicule for 
recollection. She counts how many 
cubbies there are, she measures 
them. Because of her pragmatism 
and an allergy to dust she decides 
that instead of small, stray objects, 
she will fill the holes with photo- 
graphs and filing cards on which are 
written words. These will signify ob- 


first. counterculture marriage of 
whites and blacks, or at least the first 
potential marriage. Of course, il 
most white intellectuals refuse to 
acknowledge the recent resurgence 
of exigency in popular black music, 
then why should we be naive enough 
to believe that someone has the ca- 
pability to overcome the problem of 
racism, no matter, how good they 
are? The majority of white people 
who are discovering JuJu music are 
dabblers. 

It’s a contradiction to believe in 
the communal binding powers of 
JuJu ina country where the Ku Klux 
Klan still exist, but this takes noth- 
ing away from the music itself. 
Speaking in strictly musical terms, 
and eliminating any sociological 
concern, it’s easy to forget the falla- 
cies of American Democracy and it’s 
inherent black; white tensions. 

JuJu music may be the first truly 
exciting and original form of music 
to emerge since the early days of 
punk. But unlike punk, all the power 
ol JuJu is musical: the lyrics are all in 
Yourba. 

The album is like nothing you've 
heard belore. The music is an enti- 
cing swirl of rhythm, held together 


jects, people, emotions, and events 
in her life. 

First she must wash away the ac- 
cumulation of dirt and ink. Another 
trinity appears: Dirt, ink, and water. 
These are her life. The Box serves as 
catalyst and catharsis, a structure 
into which she can fit all the parts of 
her life and begin to let go of the 
past. 

As complicated as most lives are, 
Andersen has provided a courage- 
ously honest account of her own, ex- 
tremely complicated life. Born in 
1926 to a bourgeois family, Anne is 
the youngest of three daughters. 
With Hitler's rise to power in 1933, 
her father, a writer, loses his post as 
deputy. Her parents were anti-Nazi, 
but resisted quietly, certain that 
Germany would lose the war. 

At eighteen Anne marries a Ger- 
man soldier stationed in France. A 
year later they are divorced. As the 
first civilian to leave Germany after 
the war, Anne goes first to England, 
where her eldest sister has emmi- 
grated many years before. She then 
marries a French Tunisian whom 
she met in Austria towards the end 
of the war, and she moves to Tunis. 
She has a child, but eventually she 
continues her studies. They are poor 
and her husband beats her. When 
she finally leaves him, she must also 
leave her son, for she can only leave 
on the pretext that she may have 
cancer and must seek treatment in 
Germany. 

Eventually she moves to Mont- 
réal, where she is first a teacher of « 
French with the Protestant School 
Board, and later, after receiving her 
doctorate, a professor at Loyola. 
She marries once again. This time a 
Danish man with whom she has a 
long and largely unsatisfying rela- 
tionship. 

Issues of human concern and the 
quality of life are what Andersen's 
articulate and clear writing address. 
Like most of us, Anne is afraid of 
death, the knowledge that it will 
come to pass, but not the knowledge 
of when. Afraid to let go of the trini- 


by incredible talking drums, and 
punctuated by no less than seven vo- 
calists. Entwined somewhere in the 
mesh is unbelievable steel guitar. 
The nearest approximation of its 
transcedently spiritual effect is some 
of Enrico Morricone’s late sixties’ 
work, but even that can't. fully 
convey the nuances that make it so 
stimulating. 

An accurate and concise descrip- 
tion of JuJu music is provided by 
Sunny Ade himself: “The fans out 
there want to dance, and the rhythm 
is basically ‘simple and, once you 
hook it up, it flows endlessly.” 

As adventurous and challenging 
pop music, it has no contemporary 
equals, black or white. But will JuJu 
music just be the 94th next big thing? 
Or sadly, will it become nothing 
more than a passing fad or curio that 
will be forgotten by next year? | cer- 
tainly can’t see it making commer- 
cial headway in the mainstream, 
especially with radio as barren and 
conservative as it is. 

As for its being an esoteric success 
amongst the “new music” denizens, 
I’m less than hopeful. Being incom- 
prehensible lyrically, it offers noth- 
ing for intellectual snobs, and being 


ty of ‘Vater, Mutter, Kind,” knowing 
that this model has never worked for 
her, yet wanting to believe in its 
sanctity. Knowing that one lives life 
alone, but never wanting to admit it. 

It is only at the end of the book 
that Anne begins to see that she is 
not a failure, but a survivor. She is 
not the beastly, ugly, and perverse 
person she worried she would pres- 
ent in the beginning of the book. She 


trenchantly evocative in a soporific 
kind of way it also alienates most 
nihilistic elitists. But that’s not to 
codify the potential audience in a 
negative and narrow way, it’s merely 
a realistic assumption that King 
Sunny Ade won't get the chance he 
deserves. You see, he’s not marketa- 
ble. (and you're fooling yourself if 
you deny that everyone from the 
Dead Kennedies to Crass isn’t being 
marketed in some way or another!-) 

To market him in any way other 
than the conventional pop sense 


begins to forgive and accept. 

There is an epilogue to this book, 
a small section of three pages which 
Andersen has labelled: “Plan de 
Féte.” Like the American feminist, 
Mary Daly, Andersen creates her 
own poetic language, by cutting 
words apart, lending them new 
meanings, playing with words. Jeux- 
de-mots. _ 

It is in this section that Andersen 


would destroy the audience he needs: 
Any social impact he has must come 
through a large audience, otherwise 
the notions of solidarity being thrust 
upon him will be pointless. Of 
course, this is the same kind of ar- 
gument that punk gave, that it must 
retain its ideals and capture a large 
audience to be justified. 

JuJu music is the most ineffably 
rich music to come out of the rock 
and roll assembly line in quite some 
time, and although it’s not trendy 
(yet), | suggest you try it and see. 


professor’s tale of growing around the world 


imagines all the important women in 
her life assembled around a table. 
They are there, she tells them, to 
celebrate themselves. To take plea- 
sure in one another. To celebrate 
womanhood, love, and the possibili- 
ties of happiness. 
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Again in 1983, CUSA will be sponsoring a limited number of summer research 
projects. These are to be student designed and initiated projects which relate to 
CUSA’s future planning or current assessment of the Association's status in various 


areas. \ 
LAST YEAR’S PROJECTS: 


use of the mezzanine area. 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE: 


1983. Room H-639. 


-Profile of the Ministry of Education and its relation with the university and CUSA. 
-An architectural program of students’ space needs at SGW and designs for possible 


¢ —SUMMER’83 RESEARCH PROJECTS— 


-Prepare a brief abstract of your proposed project, including its relevance to CUSA and 
the financing you seek for the project (salaries, expenses, etc.). 
-Submit the proposal to CUSA’s Finance Committee (c/o T. Fenwick) by Friday, May 6th, 


For more information, drop by Room H-639 or call 879-4500. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Universite de Moncton 
ECOLE de DROIT 


COMMON LAW 


EN FRANCAIS 


LLB 


L‘ECOLE DE DROIT DE L'UNIVERSITE DE MONCTON ACCEPTE ACTUELLEMENT DES DEMANDES D’ADMISSION AU PROGRAMME DE DROIT. 


L’Ecole 
. Fondée en 1978, I’Ecole de droit offre un cours complet de common law 
en francais menant a |’obtention du dipl6me de baccalauréat en droit. 


Le dipldme 
Notre dipl6me est reconnu par les barreaux de toutes les provinces de 
common law. 


Les avantages linguistiques 

- L’enseignement en francais des principes de common law d'origine 
historique anglaise permet aux étudiants d’acquérir une compétence 
terminologique du vocabulaire en francais et en anglais. 

Ce résultat pratique du programme constitue un avantage important 
pour les dipldmes de notre école sur le marché du travail en permettant plus 
de flexibilité dans le choix d’objectifs de carriére et en rendant plus 
accessibles des occasions demplois. 


Carriére 
Ona de plus en plus besoin, dans toutes les régions du pays, de juristes 


francophones formés en common law. La pratique du droit dans un bureau, a 
son compte, dans le contentieux d'une corporation, dans la fonction publique, 
ne représente qu’une des possibilités; un juriste peut aussi faire de la 
rédaction législative, de la traduction, du journalisme ou de I’administration. 


La région. 

Moncton constitue un centre économique et culturel important des 
Maritimes. La vie francaise en Acadie est dynamique et chaleureuse. Les 
plages, les parcs nationaux, le Québec, la Nouvelle-Ecosse et I‘lle du Prince- 
Edouard sont 4 quelques heures de voiture, les capitales canadienne et 
américaine a quelques heures d’avion. 


Conditions d’admissions 

- Un premier baccalauréat dans toute concentration. Avoir conservé une 
moyenne de 2.6 sur une échelle de 4 au cours des trois derniéres années 
d'études universitaires. 

- 2 années d’‘études universitaires avec un dossier supérieur. 

- Des conditions spéciales existent pour les étudiants agés de plus de 26 
ans. 


Pour obtenir un annuaire complet et une formule de demande d’admission, 
écrivez au 


Responsable des admissions . 
Ecole de droit 
Université de Moncton 
MONCTON (N.-B.) 
E1A 3E9 


The following classrooms will be used as study rooms throughout the 
exam session of Winter 1983 (April 16 - May 3, 1983 and will be open from 
8:45 until 23:00. 


CC-309 
CC-310 
CC-311 
CC-403 - 
CC-405 
CC-412 
CC-422 
CC-425 
CC-426 
AD-410 
AD-413 
AD-402/01 
AD-402/02 
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STUDY ROOMS # 


NO11/4 
NO12 
NO413 
N221 
H-539/1 
H-539/2 
H-539/3 
H-507 


whole day (8 A5-23: 00) 
H-505 everyday except April 18 not available from 14:C0-15:00 
except April 20 not available from 18:00 onward 
H-505/4 everyday except April 18 not available from 18:00 or-ward 
H-511/4 everyday except April 18 not available from 18:00 onward 
April 19 
April 20 
H-537 everyday except April 18 not available from 18:00 onward 
April 19 
| April 20 
H-535/4 everyday except April 16 not available from 9:30 -12:30 
April 18 not available from 18:00 onward 
April 23 not available from 9:30-12:30 
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New Play Full but Unfinished 


eby Don Pittis« 

All the men are assholes, and all 
the women are bitches in McGill's 
Tuesday Night Café production of 
Yours and Yours Alone by new 
playwright Paul Bogaard. 

Tuesday Night Café, under the 
auspices of the McGill English de- 
partment, has an engaging habit of 
producing more experimental works 
than many of the bread and butter 
theatre groups. 

The trouble is these productions 
tend to be left out in the cold while 
McGill mega-projects like the recent 
millionth remake of The /mportance 
of Being Ernest get the big budgets 
and the big prestige. 

Sure, we know Oscar was bril- 


liant, but ene really wonders why * 


some of the $20,000 spent on /mpor- 
tance sets could not have been di- 
verted to Yours and Yours Alone. 
Their budget was $400 for the whole 
show. 

| had the misfortune of seeing an 
untinished product, being forced by 
The Link deadline to attend a sec- 
ond-to-last rehearsal, but even. al- 
lowing for that, that was the whole 
tone of the production: untinished. 

Obviously playwright Bogaard has 


Transistors 


eby Naomi Guttman-e 

Unless you were at Caté Com- 
mune this time last month, it is unli- 
kely that you have heard of The 
Transistors, a group of four young 
musicians who have been working 
together for only eight months. But 
if you were there, you will not have 
forgotten the warmth, humor and 
the attractive combination of inno- 
cence and sophistication with which 
this group won over their audience. 

Oringially four women (The 


Transisters) the group is now com- 
posed of three women and one man: 
Kathy Kennedy, Charmaine LeBlanc, 
and Marilou and Robert Esgueria. 
Kathy and Marilou were students 
together at Vanier when they first 
considered forming a band. Later, at 


some good ideas. With themes such 
as SeXisM, misogyny, platonic versus 
homosexual love, homophobia, and 
inability to communicate, Bogaard 
and his characters have a lot on their 
plates. It smells suspiciously of a 
young writer trying to squeeze too 
much into one play without resolv- 
ing anything. 

“There is no resolution in life,” 
says Bogaard, “that would be silly.” 
Fair enough, but in the short choppy 
scenes, separated by overly long 
blackouts, it seems as if even the 
questions are incomplete. 

The play also sutfers from loose 
direction by McGill Drama gradu- 
ate Michael Wener. Characters 
wander across the open set as if they 
really don’t know where they are sup- 
posed to be. Some very clever dia- 
logue is crushed by poor delivery as 
if there were only three tones of ex- 
pression: raging anger, quiet re- 
morse and jolly good friendship, 
with abrupt changes from one to 
another. The actors are clearly cap- 
able of much more and could well 
improve with an audience. 

Scenes where high tempers are def- 
initely required come off quite bril- 
liantly. The emotion of Frank (How- 


Make Do 


Concordia’s Visual Arts building, 
where they both studied, they would 
meet to sing in the halls. A couple of 
times a year they would doa gig ata 
colfeehouse with Charmaine backing 
them up on congas, but it was only 
towards the end of last year that they 
began to take more concrete steps 
towards realizing their goal. 

With the exception of a bass they 
are still paying for, The Transistors 
have borrowed all their equipment. 
This includes an amplified acoustic 
guitar, a variety of small percussives 
such as a Kabasa, a wood block, and a 
triangle. A set of congas and the lid 
of a wok used as a cymbal complete 
the collection. 

Under the advanced vocal har- 
monies developed by imitation and 
improvisation, this crude orchestra 
provides a tight and balanced sound. 

It is difficult for The Transistors to 
apply a single adjective to their 
music. Most. of their repertoire 
consists of covers. Everything trom 
Miles Davis’ version of “Summer- 
time”, Motown tunes, and Marvin 
Gaye's popular “Sexual Healing”, to 
songs by Joni Mitchell and Kim 
Carnes. | heir original material com- 
bines healthy doses of sardonic 
humor with ambiguous political cri- 
tique. “Microwave Love”, written by 
Kathy and Marilou, concerns a 
woman who falls in love with her 
microwave oven. “Endust”, based 
on a Nina Hagen tune, satirizes the 
media image of the successful mo- 
dern woman, and “Going Insane” ts 
a bittersweet ballad about not being 
“sublime” enough to deserve love in 
a consumer society. 

The Transistors may not be sure 
of their ultimate style, but the recep- 
tion of their music by audiences has 
been enthusiastic. When asked to 
whom their music would most likely 
appeal, Kathy Kennedy replied, “Up- 
wardly mobile people with extreme- 
ly good taste.” So, if you consider 
yourself to be one of the above, don’t 
miss The Transistors’ next gig: April 
22 and 23 at The Yellow Door. 


ard Rosenstein) trying to tell his 
hard-drinking irreverent buddy Pe- 
ter (Jeff Schnader) that he loves him 
is So real it twists you up inside. And 
Frank’s drunken tirade against 
women: “Now they're all agitating,” 
and “Imagine, fucking cunts running 
the world,” reveal a crudely but ac- 
curately expressed fear of macho- 
men being confronted with a new 
reality. 

The two male characters are sup- 
posed to be college graduates living 
in the States but they are classic red- 
neck morons living in a superficial 
world where love is fucking and im- 
portant information is football 
scores, 

Unfortunately, the men seem jus- 
tified in their misogyny since the fe- 
male characters are portrayed as 
demanding, insensitive, neurotic 
bitches who can’t speak to the slobs 
without listing their masculine fail- 
ings. Anne Farquhar as Frank’s live- 
in woman friend, Karen, raises the 
tension on stage every time she ap- 
pears. Her pouting anger seems al- 
ways On the verge of explosion. 

Despite its technical failings, Yours 
and Yours Alone has anessence that 
makes it intriguing. It isa play of the 


1980s that expresses current realities 
without a plastic Hollywood veneer. 
It’s raw but it’s fresh, and you will 
probably never ever get a chance to 
see it again. 
Yours and Yours Alone is playing 


tonight and Saturday, as well as 
Thur. April 14 through Sat. April 16 
at McGill Players’ Theatre, third 


floor of the McGill Student Union 


bldg., 3480 McTavish. Admission 


for students $2.50. 


Like, wow, man, the 60’s. The Turtles may not be a household name, but this new album on Rhino Records, The 
Turtles Greatest Hits, brings back those memories. When you hear “Happy Together” it all returns; “hey | remember 
being 9 years old!” Not only does the album have some fine 60's pop, you get neat liner notes about the band, and of 
great pics natch. This album is one of the first Rhino Records to be released in Canada by A&M records. Now where's 
my surf music collection? | 
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WHAT IS A JUDICIAL BOARD? 


Judicial Board is a body of CUSA responsible for 
approving constitutions, overseeing elections, 
settling disputes and verifying the legitimacy of all 
acts of the Board of Directors. 


Positions are available for 1983-84 on the 


Judicial Board. 


CHAIRPERSON 


/ 


__ MEMBERS (4-6) 


Interested students are asked to apply at 


either CUSA office (H639, CH207) 
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Concordia University 
Students’ Association 
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Happy Days not 
Happy Hours are 
at Ralphies RALPHIES 


Sun., Mon., Tues. 3 p.m. till closing 4239 Mountain 


GOOD BYE! 


Thurs. nite is Ladies Nite 
Free glass of champagne 8&p.m.tillclosing — 


We hope that everyone succeeds in their exams THE GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


and that their exam schedules are much improved. & 
Hard hours were spent by professors, administration ve Stet rv enn aaron SOCIETY 
and students to arrive at a new timetable. 
So, good luck to all and may everyone get jobs. - pode aah on 
DR. JAMES BECKFORD 
SPEAKING ON 


APOSTACY & NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


_ APRIL 18, 1983 
8:00 P.M. in H-635-2 
FREE ADMISSION 


COMMERCE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ’82-’83 


» 
SOOSSSSOSHSSOSSSSSOSSOSSHSHSSSSOSHSSSOOOOOSS 


Festival - Concordia 
Multi-Média University 

del Université Multi-Media 
Concordia Festival 


MAY I3,14.&15 MAI 


Holographie, son, Holography, Communication Studies 


graphisme par computer graphics, >tudent Guild 


ordinateur, vidéo,. sound, video Pies (3 . - 
io ’ ’ ; , ’ yola Campus 
film,etencore plus. film, and more. tel: 514-482-9280 THE ART 
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Tom Robinson Sings for 1984 


‘eby Brendan Kelly+ 
reprinted trom the McGill Daily 
by Canadian University Press 

Homosexuality and rock n’ roll 
have never had very much to do with 
each other. From Elvis Presley to 
cock-rock heavy metal groups like 
Van Halen, rock has always been 
aggressively heterosexual. This goes 
back to rock's roots in the blues and 
Muddy Waters -’m-a-man-and-l- 
can-make-love-to-a-woman-in-live- 
minutes-flat syndrome. If women 
have always had a marginal role to 
play in rock, gays aren't even given 
that secondary position. Johnny, 
Are You Queer? is as condescending- 
ly close as rock usually gets to the 
subject. * 

Of course there were gays in the 
rock business. They were people like 
Brian Epstein who was so rigidly re- 
pressed in his closet that he commit- 
ted suicide. Janis Joplin admitted 
she was bisexual which was one 
more subcultural symbol of her re- 
jection of Middle American values. 
But, as Ellen Willis correctly points 
out, “The songs she sang”assumed 
heterosexual romance, it was men 
who made her hurt, who ‘took 
another little piece of her heart’.” 
Homosexuality became more legit- 
imate in the 1970s but only as camp 
showbiz: David Bowie as Ziggy 
Liberace. 

Punk made room tor concepts 
rock had rarely tolerated before, 
such as feminist rockers. One of the 
_ people who used this opening was 
Tom Robinson. He was gay and his 
British hit single Glad to be Gay, a 
song about queer bashing, right 
wing policemen and not being ash- 
amed about your sexual preferences. 
reflected his concern with gay polit- 
ics in reactionary London. 

Musically, the song was almost 


like a British music-hall standard. It 
creates the wonderful phenomenon 
of thousands of rock fans singing 
along with the chorus “Sing if you're 
glad to be gay, sing if you like it this 
way.” 

It's a powerful song with tough, 
realistic verses like: “Don’t try to kid 
us, but if you're discreet/ you're per- 
fectly safe as you walk down the 
street/ you don’t have to mince or 
make bitchy remarks/to get beaten 
unconscious and left in the dark.) 1 
had a friend who was gentle and 
short/ he was lonely one evening he 
went for a walk/queer bashers 
caught him, kicked in his teeth/ he 
was only hospitalized for a week and 
he still bears the scars.” 

But to categorize Robinson solely 
as a gay singer is to minimize his 
impact. The first Tom Robinson 
Band (TRB) album Power in the 
Darkness iS one of the most uncom- 
promisingly political records in the 
history of rock: From Right on, Sis- 
ter about solidarity with feminism 
(“the women’s revolution is bound 
to come”) to Better Decide Which 
Side You're On (“il lett is right then 
right is wrong”), 1 RB's first record is 
a relentlessly radical attack. 

Tom Robinson told The New 
Musical Express: “Politics isn’t party 
broadcasts and general elections, it’s 
yer kid sister who can't get an abor- 
tion, yer best mate getting paki- 
bashed or sent down for possessing 
one joint of marijuana, the Greater 
London Council deciding which 
bands we can't see...it’s everyday life 


‘for rock tans, for everyone who 


hasn't got a cushy job or rich par- 
ents.” 

As Parsons and Burchill emphas- 
ize, TRB is the “first band not to 
shrug off their political stance as 
soon as they walk out of the record- 


ing studio.” They played gigs for 
Rock Against Racism and other pol- 
itical causes. On the inner sleeve of 
their second record, they published 
the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of gay organizations, 
women’s rights groups, civil liberties 
associations, and anti-racist groups. 

Obviously being marginalized be- 
cause of his homosexuality helped 
Robinson to strongly oppose the 
more general oppression, of which 
anti-gay sentiment was just one spe- 
cific expression. Robinson’s level of 
politicization was typical of Britain's 
new wave of musicians; the Ameri- 
can groups were usuallly more apolit- 
ical (take the Talking Heads’ Don't 
Worry About the Government for 
example). 

This all sounds better in news- 
print, however, than it does on vinyl. 
Unfortunately TRB just wasn’t a 
great rock’n roll group. Power in the 
Darkness still stands as a great 
record because of the power of the 
lyrics and the angry punch to the 
songs. There were some very good 
songs, like the funky (and funny) 
title track, but many times the songs 
would get* bogged down in the 
murky depths of archaic guitar 
solos. But TRB’s enthusiasm more 
than makes up for the conventional 
rock elements. 


Their second album was less suc- 


cessiul with the weakness of the 
newer songs drawing attention to the 
lackluster music. The most intense 
song was Can't Keep Away about 
gay, adolescent angst about having a 
compulsive desire to hang around in 
men’s washrooms. Over a nifty 60s- 
style riff, Robinson sings: “Mainline 
station at a quarter to four/down in 
the tearoom watching the wall/ wait 
til forever - the boy next door/day- 
light fading, I'm hating it all..., 


Godspell Remake at Encore Has 
Nice Music but Awkward Pauses 


eby Claire Marsone 

Godspell is Christ's greatest hits 
resurrected, minus the usual pious 
trappings. The hit 1970s musical that 
wowed New York and London is 
now in Montreal at Encore Theatre. 

It is performed on a set that re- 
sembles a sandlot basketball court 
by eight kids dressed in red, white 
and black Star-Trek uniforms. They 
are God's pickup team illustrating a 
string of parables: The Good Samar- 
itan, The Prodigal Son and many 
more. 

The parables are taken from the 
Gospel According to St-Matthew, 
but unfortunately a rather stream- 
lined version thereof because of all 
the thees and thous and most of the 
poetry have been removed. What is 
left is a bunch of too wordy pseudo- 
biblical sermons which may account 
for the pained smile frozen on Mi- 
chael Rudder’s usually mobile face. 

As Jesus, he gets to deliver most of 
them. There are limits to what you 
can do while looking benign and I 
would imagine an actor of his energy 
and intensity must be sorely tempted 
to shake a leg or twitch a hip now 
and then. "3 

Godspell is a team musical, each 
guy gets a turn at the mike but there 
are no stars. They all come out pretty 
homogenized. The material is also 


too threadbare to allow any distinct 
personalities to emerge. The more’s 
the pity because in some respects it is 
a pretty terrific cast. 

Five of the eight players are 
Montrealers and they certainly give 
a brand new connotation to the 
phrase: local talent...Most of them 
do not know what to do with their 
hands, some of them possess little or 
no body English and one guy ought 
to be told that “ah yam” is not the 
first person singular of the verb “to 
be™ but a vegetable. 

Despite all this, do they ever sing 
up a storm! When they belt it out, 
the rafters are literally ringing. The 
music, although it is not particularly 
distinguished, runs through such a 
range of styles that it puts the actors 
through their paces. There are patter 
songs, torch songs, hoe-down songs 
..the works. Altogether quite im- 
pressive even if the instrumental ac- 
companiment drags its feet a bit. 

Of the cast, Concordia student 
Robert Burns is a name to remember 
for his exceedingly pleasant baritone 
and also Paul Gatchelli, with a good 
voice and showbiz pouring out of 
every pore. The tiny Lorena Gale 
manages to belt it out while bringing 
a sense of humor to whatever she 
does. Then there is Gayle Garfinkle, 
normally Montreal's favorite red hot 


mamma. She is not given much to do 
until the second act but when she hits 
her stride with a purple feather boa, 
she sizzles. 

The intervals between the musical 
numbers tended to be just so much 
well-meaning gobbledegook, detract- 
ing from the continuity of the show. 

Director Jake Roberts has done 
what he could to spice it up but he 
really succeeds only with the Prodi- 
gal Son in a version that bounces 
hilariously from ethnic take-off to 
ethnic take-off and culminates in a 
wonderful parody of On the Water- 


Jront—for which the yam-boy is, of 


course, perfect...as in: I coulda 
been somebody instead of the bum 
Il-yam...It is one of the high points 
of the show because suddenly there 
is a sub-text and the possibilities of a 
show like Godspellare all too briefly 
revealed. 

The rest of the time, despite a 
rather moving Last Supper and des- 
pite acrobatics and conjuring tricks 
and what have you, the actors are 
just marking time between musical 
numbers. 

It seems a shame to unearth such 
talented kids and then saddle them 
with such a lightweight vehicle. On 
the other hand, in the deathless 
words of Gayle Garfinkle: who 
needs deep? 


can’t help crying when I'm lying in 
bed/‘cos I need this feeling like a 
hole in the head.” 

Tom Robinson recorded his first 
solo album last year (North by 
North West) and as the title hints at, 
these songs evoke a cold, bleak 
landscape. Recorded in Hamburg, 
Germany, the sound is bass-heavy 
electro-beat with a hard kick to it. 
It’s by far Robinson's best record as 
the music and words mesh perfectly 
to create what is almost a rock 
screenplay about the personal trau- 
mas of people fleeing from nuclear 
attack. 

Robinson is good when he writes 
sardonically about cold war dangers 
such as in Merrily Up On High (co- 
written with Peter Gabriel): “Let's 
all party - war has started/ let's forget 
about days gone by/we won't see 
another year like it/so drink your 
dinner tonight/ it’s no use to face the 
future/ count to 20 close your eyes/ 
this year, next year/ thermonuclear.” 

But his writing is even better when 


he chronicles the everyday events 
and frustrations of one gay man in 
this story of the future. Gay love is 
stilla concern though now ona more 
personal rather than political level. 

The ordinary details of everyday 
life are meticulously described to 
lend credence to Robinson’s scena- 
rio, in much the same way as Orwell 
did in 1984. Usually rock compari- 
sons to literature are odious, but 
Orwell was enough of a non-literary 
journalist and Robinson enough of a 
solid writer, to make the comparison 
plausible. 

The last song on the record is a 
Lewis Furey song called Love Comes 
about the reblossoming of love and 
hope in the countryside to where the 
survivors have fled. | couldn’t help 
thinking of Winston and his lover in 
1984 escaping to the woods which 
was the lost haven of passion. Ro- 
binson manages to retain this optim- 
ism and at the same time, make very 
good rock’n roll circa 1983. 


Obsession Gets Big 


eby Peter Schwengere 

Obsession is a local band who, re- 
cently, have been leading a rather 
charmed existence. Having been to- 
gether only 9 months, they have re- 
cently acquired management from 
the same association that manages 
Aldo Nova. 

This, stresses Obsessions lead sin- 
ger Mars-L, should not be held 
against them. The management team 
has, in a very short time pulled to- 
gether a verbal contract with CBS 
records, a possible European tour at 
the end of the summer, and two vi- 
deos. 

Obsession has already made an 18 
song demo for CBS, and the verbal 
agreement insures that CBS gets first 
crack at the new material they are 
working on. 

“Though I'm hopeful that the deal 
will work out, if nothing happens 
within 6 months | think we'll drop 
the manager and try it on our own,” 
said Mars-L. After having seen the 
movie Broken Glass, about the rise 
and fall of a band in the hands of a 
big record company, Mars-L ex- 
pressed some concern of “CBS shin- 
ing us up.” 

An obsession is an abnormaly 
persistant idea or urge, which is why 
the name was chosen. The band 
members, Rip O’Neil-bass, Harold 
Splash-drums, Sylvian Langlois-sax, 
Jean Thibert-keyboards and Mars- 
L, are obsessed with what goes on 
around them, and love and psycho- 
logy/ and... 

“Our music is political, but it’s 
more opinion than statement. We 
write about what goes on around us, 
you can’t write about birds and trees 


because that is not what is foremost 
on peoples minds,” said Mars-L. 

Obsession entered several songs in 
CHOM-FM's L'Esprit competition 
but the band felt it “was a waste of 
time, even a mistake to have partici- 
pated. They're so narrow minded at 
CHOM, they're just looking for the 
next Loverboy,” said Mars-L. “They 
said we were too. British sounding 
and compared us to the Beat.” 

Having had close ties with the 
band Men without Hats before 
forming Obsession Mars-L said, as 
comparison, “our music iS more 
street music than Men without Hats 
though recently we have been using 
more electronics and have been 
experimenting with rhythms. 

The Montreal music scene has 
improved recently according to Mars- 
L, but he still finds some problems in 
that “often the bars are just punk or 
just heavy metal or whatever. We 
would rather play at a university 
than many of the bars around town.” 
At their manager's suggestion they 
will not be playing any clubs. after an 
April 27 show at Le Club Soda, to 
avoid being labeled a bar band. 


“The major problem with 
filler is that it is so self- 


indulgent we could choke 
ourselves sometimes. It 
strives to be gonzo, but we 
are afraid to really go over 


the edge; it should be silly, 
but at the time it is com- 
posed, everything sounds 
silly. It really makes you 
wonder why we do it.” 
—D.W. LaCoste 
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D.B. CLARKE THEATRE 1455 de Maisonnenve Blvd. Dest 


mezzanine April 7-9 & 11-16, 1983 
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DEPAREMENE OF THEATRE 
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A PLAY BY ARTHUR KOPIT 


TICKEC SACES:Informavion Centre Sh30 - 16h00 (Monday - Friday) 
D.B. Clarke Box-Office 18h30 - 21h30 (Monday - Friday) 
16h30 - 21h00 (Saturday and Sundan) 


CONCORDIA & ; 


slink 


Dr. Don Salmon, O.D. 


Optometriste/Optometrist 


FOR APPOINTMENT CALL 481-8702 
EYE EXAMS, GLASSES 


Contact Lens Centre 

regular, hard and oxygen permeables, regular soft 
lenses, soft lenses for stigmatism, extended wear & 
tinted soft lenses, bifocal soft lenses. 

Trial lens fitting without obligation. 


5836 Sherbrooke W. (near Cinema V) 


Player’s Extra Light. 
Enjoy the taste of Player's in an extra light cigarette. 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 


: Average per cigarette: 9 mg “tar”, 0.8 mg nicotine. 
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roster (Frank Taveras, Doug Flynn, 
John Milner, Mike Phillips, Ray 
Burris, Dan Norman, Joel Young- 
blood and Jeff Reardon). 

But hope beats eternal in the 
human breast. In 1980 the Mets re- 
acquired Kingman and this year they 
even got Seaver back, trom Cincin- 
nati. 

So if you happen to be at the Big O 
on Opening Day next Tuesday, look 
for me. I'll be the one with the Expos 
hat who has his eyes rooted to the 
scoreboard waiting for the out-of- 
town scores. I'll be rooting for the 
Mets. 


Answers to Expos quiz 


1974: 1om Walker and Terry 
Humphrey 
1978: Jerry White 

. To complete the trade for 
Woodie Fryman 
1979: Ron Leflore 
1982: $money$ 

. Tom Gorman 

. Jerry Manuel 

. Bill ‘Spaceman’ Lee 
Willie Montanez for John 
Milner 


- i as OE ee ee 
. DOWNUNDER & 
e available to Australia and 
New Zealand 
é Sydney from $420 § 
Melbourne from $510 
& ® Double price for return fare 
& © Departures from Los Angeles 
Bf De votre @ # VOYAGES ff 
cote! @wa CUTS 4 
McGill, Student Union Building 
51 1 


TRAVEL CUTS has the best prices 

B auckland om $420 

© Prices based on US dollars 
® See TRAVEL CUTS for special fares 

* to LA. i 

The travel company of CFS 

VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 

ies 


With each Eurail Pass 
or Eurail Youthpass 
purchased! a 


For prices and 4 
information contact: 


Bf 0e votre #8 VOYAGES ff 
cote! @wa CUTS g 
The travel company of CFS 


VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL | 
McGill, Student Union Building 


514 849-9201 
at tt 


Confessions and ravings of aging N.Y. Mets fanatic 


eby Tony Dobrowolski- 

Baseball season is upon us once 
again. For many Canadians the 
opening of the season gives them a 
chance to follow their beloved Expos 
and wonder, will this be the year they 
finally win a championship? 

I, for one, hope not. You see, 'ma 
New York Mets fan. Although I at- 
tend the Big O and faithfully cheer 
for the Expos, I secretly root for the 
Mets. 

It will probably take a miracle for 
the Mets to win the pennant this year 
(they finished last in the National 
League East last season) but so 
what. Living with frustration is what 
being a Mets fan is all about. 

Its always been that way ever 
since the Mets first season in 1962 
when they won 40 games and lost 
120 to set a major league record for 
futility. Not even the first year To- 
ronto Blue Jays topped that. 

I was eight years old in 1962. I was 
inundated, as every other youngster 
who grew up in metropolitan New 
York around that time was, by the 
propaganda of the New York Yan- 
kees. 

It used to be said that rooting for 
the Yankees was like rooting for 
U.S. Steel or maybe the Canadiens 


(I'm a New York Ranger fan too) 


and whoever said that wasn’t too far 
olf. 


Expos 
quiz 


«by Arthur Cytrybaum- 

During spring training last 
year, the Montreal Expos 
shocked their fans by making a 
deal with the Texas Rangers. 
The trade saw ailing Larry Par- 
rish and minor league sensation 
Dave Hostetler go to the Ran- 
gers in exchange for the aging 
Al Oliver. Some thought that 
the Expos had come out on the 
short end of the deal. Well, the 
Expos and Al Oliver showed 
them, as Al Went on to have a 
fantastic year. Here then is a 
quiz to test your knowledge of 
deals made by the Expos in the 
past. Good luck and PLAY 
BALL. 
1. Name the players given up in 
order to acquire Woodie Fry-_ 
man in 1974 and 1978. 
2. OnJune 23, 1978 Jerry White 
was sent to the Chicago Cubs. 
Why? 
3. Who did the Expos receive 
for Dan Schatzader in 1979? 
Who did they give up for him in 
1982? 
4. Who did the Expos give up 
in order to receive Joel Young- 
blood? 
5. In 1980, the Expos sent 
Duffy Dyer to Detroit for which © 
player? 
6. Which ‘funky fastballer’ did 
the Expos get in return for Stan 
Papi? 
7. On Aug. 20, 1981 the Expos 
swapped Hot Dogs with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. Who did the 
Expos give up and who did they 
receive? 


However, if you got bored watch- 
ing the Yankees on T.V. you could 
always turn the channel and watch 
the Mets play. Now there was 
might turn into a triple. A pop fly 
could turn into a home run. 

The Mets had a catcher named 
Choo-Choo Coleman who couldn't 
eatch, a shortstop named Pumpsie 
Green who couldn't field and a pow- 
erhitting first baseman named “ Mar- 
velous” Marv Throneberry (his in- 
itials spelled MET) who couldn't hit. 

To top it all off, the Mets hdd the 
one and only Casey Stengel as man- 
ager. Stengel was one of the keenest 
baseball minds of his day (he was 
one of the architects of the Yankee 
dynasty of the 1950s) but spoke ina 
dialect that was comprehensible only 
to the totally drunk or the terminally 
insane. 

The Mets hooked a lot of baseball 
fans with their unorthodox style of 
play, and one of them was me. | took 
a lot of ribbing about the Mets trom 
my friends, who were all Yankee 
fans. They thought I was crazy to 
root for a team that finished in last 
place every year until 1968. 

The Mets finished ninth that year, 
but a funny thing was happening out 
at Shea Stadium. It started the pre- 
vious year when a young pitcher 
named Tom Seaver and a young 
shortstop, Bud Harrelson, joined the 


Concordia’s 


eby Karen Ungersone 

The fitness program at Loyola 
Campus ended its winter~ classes 
today, having given Concordia’s 
closet athletes a chance to shed their 
Pierre Cardins for somewhat less 
chic baggy grey sweats. 

Alfectionately dubbed “sweating 
in unison” by one of its diehard par- 
ticipants, the classes drew a jogging 
room only crowd and involved peo- 
ple at all levels of athletic ability. 

“Its refreshing to see the average 
Joe otf the street come in here and 
work out,” said seeond year com- 
merce student D.J. Smith, remem- 
bering the aches of the first few days. 

“The classes have been getting me 
into great shape. I used to be beat 
after the [5 minute jog, but now | 
sometimes even stay for both classes.” 

Instructors Irene Groenewege and 
Brian McGurk, both 27, stress the 
importance of doing as little or as 
much as you can...as long as you do 
something. 

Not concerned with turning 90- 


pound weaklings into superheroes, . 


Groenewege and McGurk see their 
classes as an opportunity to keep 
people healthy and active. 

“A lot of students come just for 
fun, while others are here to control 
their weight,” explained Groenewege 
who has been teaching Concordia 
fitness classes for three years. 

According to both instructors, the 
classes are a great stress release and 
often students remark how much 
better they feel after the classes, both 
physically and mentally. 

Patricia Inurrieta, a fourth year 
Biology student who has been at- 


tending fitness since she first came to. 


Concordia, finds the classes relax- 
ing. 
“Il need the break from home- 


work, classes and studying, even if 


club. 

Seaver won 16 games in 1967 and 
was named the National League's 
Rookie of the Year. Harrelson, al- 
though he could barely hit his 
weight, (he weighed around 150) 
showed signs of becoming the best 
fielder the Mets had ever had. 

But in 1969 the Mets surpassed 
even the most avid Met fan’s wildest 
fantasy. They went from ninth place 
to first in the newly formed National 
League East; defeated the Atlanta 
Braves in the playoffs for the Na- 
tional ‘League title then won the 
World Series over the heavily fa- 
vored Baltimore Orioles. 

Altof a sudden it became very chic 
to be a Met fan. Jackie Onassis was 
spotted at the World Series. The 
Mets became the toast of the Great 
White Way. The whole team ap- 
peared on the “Ed Sullivan Show™ 
after the Series was over and sang 
“You've Gotta Have Heart.” I could 
walk around my neighborhood with 
my head held high. 

But chicness was never very high 
on a Mets fan’s list. Ihe team that 
surprised so many people in 1969 
quickly began to fall apart, due toa 
series of incredibly bad trades. 

Afterthe series, the Mets traded a 
promising young outfielder, Amos 
Otis, to Kansas City for Joe Foy. 
Otis went on to become an All-Star 


with the Royals while Foy lasted one 
season with the Mets before he was 
sold to the Washington Senators 
who were basebail’s equivalent of 
Siberia at the time. 

In 1972 the Mets traded Nolan 
Ryan, a pitcher with enormous po- 
tential, and three warm bodies to the 
California Angels for shortstop Jim 
Fregosi. 

It was a day that still lives in in- 
famy. Ryan went on to throw five no 
hitters and become the American 
League's strikeout king with the An- 
gels before signing a million dollar 
contract with Houston. Fregosispent 
one season with the Mets, then 
bounced around with Texas and 
Pittsburgh before the Angels hired 
him as Ryan’s manager in 1979. Fre- 
gosi promptly lead the Angels to the 
1979 American League West cham- 
pionship. Oh well. 

The Mets had one last fling at the 
big time in 1973. They won the Na- 
tional League East championship 
despite being in last place in the Na- 


, tional League East on September 


Ist. Media scribes attributed the 
Mets success that year to relief 
pitcher Tug McGraw’s slogan “You 
Gotta Believe.” 

At the end of the 1974 season the 
Mets sent McGraw and two other 
players to Philadelphia for John 
Stearns and Mac Scarce. Although 


Stearns is still with the Mets, “scarce” 
just about sums up Mac’s big league 
career. McGraw went on to help lead 
the Phillies to the World Champion- 
ship in 1980. 

In 1977, the Mets even sent Seaver 
packing. Seaver went to Cincinnati 
inexchange for four players, none of 
whom is still with the Mets. 

On the same day, the. Mets sent 
their only slugger, Dave “King Kong” 
Kingman to San Diego for two play- 
ers who are no longer in the major 
leagues. I told you it was tough to be 
a Mets fan. 

With the departure of Kingman 
and Seaver, the Mets rapidly went 
downhill. All the fans who had 
jumped on the bandwagon in 1969 
deserted ship. It was left to us 
staunchly loyal (some may say crazy) 
Met fans to brave the barbs of born 
again Yankee fans when the Yankees 
started to win championships again 
in 1976. Things had come full circle. 

Luckily for me, | moved to Mont- 
real in 1980. Beinga natural baseball 
fan, | quickly started to root for the 
Expos especially the last three years 


when they've made runs for the pen- — 


nant each time. 

Rooting for the Expos has also 
helped me keep track of ex-Mets, 
especially last year when the Expos 
at various times had eight on the 

continued on page 22 


fitness classes are for everyone 


_it’s just for an hour.” explained Inur- 


rieta. “It’s too bad that fitness isn’t 
held during the exam. period as 
well.” 

According to McGurk, the pro- 
gram needs expanding. “This semes- 
ters classes were over-booked,” he 
said, emphasizing his 12 to | pm 
class which was “far too crowded”. 

[he program, which ran Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays from 
12-1 p.m. and |-2 p.m., was far more 
popular this year than in previous 
ones. McGurk attributes this to the 
fact that “people just didn’t know 
about it.” 

“Ideally there should be classes 
five days a week,” said Groenewege, 
mentioning that there is some talk of 


more classes next year, which would 
cut down on class size. 

Inurrieta’s brother Alex, 20, who 
regularly attended both classes, 
hopes that the pragram will be ex- 
panded. “Its insane having so many 
people running at the same time,” he 
insisted, speaking of the 12-!I p.m. 
class which frequently draws over 50 
people. 

Rodney Leacock, a second year 
Exercise Science student, however, 
enjoys the large classes as it gives 
him a chance to meet new people. 

“Working out as a group is alot of 
fun. If there’s too many people in the 
gym, | don’t run as hard and am 
more aware of the other runners.” 

Keeping people enthused and mo- 


tivated about the fitness program is 
often as strenuous as the actual exer- 
cise, and both instructors are con- 
cerned with the fun aspect of bend- 
ing, stretching, squatting and yes, 
even moaning. 

“Sometimes silly exercises (like 
wheelbarrow and leg wrestling) keep 
people going. A little laughter makes 
them forget how tired they are,” ex- 
plained McGurk. 

The classes will resume for the 
summer semester on May 9, giving 
would-be fitness freaks another 
chance at becoming part of what 
many students feel is the most social- 
ly oriented group on campus. 


Jayvee hockey team tops McGill to win playoffs 


Concordia’s Jayvee hockey team 
finished up their season witha bang: 
they took two out of three games 
against McGill to win their best-of- 
three playoff. 

The Stingers took the first match 
7-6 in overtime. McGill won the se- 
cond 4-3, but Concordia came out 
fighting for the third. 

Robert Martone opened the Sting- 
er scoring in the first period, and 
McGill's John Bellof replied to tie it 
up. There was no scoring in the se- 
cond period, but Concordia’s Brian 
Manson exploded for two goals in 
the third. Graham Gordon and laian 
Berigin of the Redmen hit the mark 
to make it 3-3 at the end of regula- 
tion play. Dave Stott wrapped the 
game up for the Stingers at 9:50 of 
the first overtime period, banging in 
a pass from the corner. 

e e ® 

If you see various sports adminis- 

tration types rushing around the At- 
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hletics Complex with furrowed brows 
and nervous twitches, you know.it's 
budget time. 

Bob Phillips, sports information 
director, could not give any details 
of next year’s budget, because it is 
still in the formation stage. He did 
say, however, that there will be no 
massive cuts or elimination of varsi- 
ty teams or intramural programs. 

The budget is due to be discussed 
and ratified at a Concordia Council 
on Student Life meeting sometime in 
the next few weeks. 


@ e e 
Two members of Concordia’s wrest- 
ling team proved their worth at last 
month's World Cup championships 


in Toledo, Ohio. Clark Davies placed . 


first in his weight class (90 kilo- 
grams) for the second year ina row. 
He is the only Canadian ever to take 
the World Cup title twice. 

Patrick Sullivan (68 kilograms) 
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came third in his class - his début in 
World Cup competition. His broth- 
er Mike was also nominated to re- 
present Canada at the champion- 
ships, but had to back out due toa 
knee operation. 

At the recent CIAU champion- 
ships at Western University in Lon- 
don, Ontario, two other Con. U. 
wrestlers won fame and fortune: 
Serge Marcel and Graham Datswell 
placed first and third respectively in 
their weight classes. 

© ° * 


Edmond Maher and Roger Ri- 
chards took the top spots at the Rev- 
ival of the Annual Concordia Cam- 
pus Centre Ping Pong Champion- 
ships during study week. They beat 
out 25 other participants who pinged 
and ponged their way through this 
co-ed classic 


. 
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Edmonton’s Universiade 


eby rob clément- 

This summer Edmonton will play host to 
the World University Games, Universiade 
“83. 

Universiade ‘83 is the most important 
international sporting event ever held in 
Canada, surpassing both the 76 Summer 
Olympics and the 1978 Commonwealth 
Games. Although only three months away, it 
still remains a relatively well kept secret out- 
side of Alberta. 

Keeping the recent history of the Summer 
Olympics in mind, the World University 
Games in Edmonton this summer may well 
be the largest international sporting compe- 
tition in the last decade. Both the 1976 
Olympics in Montreal and the 1980 Olym- 
pics in Moscow were marred by boycotts. 

Politics entered into the 1976 Games when 
all the African nations withdrew in protest 
over the sporting ties maintained between 
New Zealand and the racist regime in South 


Africa. The United States led a boycott of 


Western Alliance nations to protest Soviet 
intervention into Afganistan. Once again 
politics had intervened. 

Universiade °83 spokesperson Ernie Miller 
does not feel that politics will mar the 
Edmonton Games. In contact with the 
Supreme Council of Sport in Africa, he says 
they have assured Games organizers that, 
“Africans have no thoughts of boycott.” 

For the first time ever, according to 
Miller, the People’s Republic of China will 
be sending a team to a large international 
sporting event. Mainland China has not par- 
ticipated in anything of this nature since the 
1932 Olympics in Los Angeles. 

Universiade, which celebrates its sixtieth 
anniversary this summer, was originally, “a 
modest event for European schools,” says 
Miller. This changed in 1967 when, for the 
first time, the USA sent a team, “and walked 
away with twenty-nine swimming medals.” 


Universiade then gained “the athletic credi-_ 


bility that it had been lacking,” according to 
Miller. 
This year the USA, the USSR and China 


will all be sending teams of over 290 athletes. © 


All told, organizers expect eighty countries 
to send 4,500 participants. To date sixty-six 
countries with approximately 3,500 athletes 
and officials are confirmed. 

This includes eighteen African nations as 
well Middle Eastern nations. Israel is coming 
but this has not disuaded seven Muslim 
states, including Jordan and Iraq, from 


attending as well. 

Miller is confident that there will not be 
any political incidents. Edmonton, which 
hosted the Commonwealth Games known as 
“The Friendly Games” in 1978 without inci- 
dent, is sure they can maintain their healthy 
track record. 

Security for Universiade °83 will be pres- 
ent but low key, stresses Miller. There will 
not be a repetition of the barbed wire com- 
pounds of the 1976 Olympics which were a> 
direct result of the terrorist attack which 


Games’ finances within budget 


Comparisons between Montreal's Olym- 
pics and the World University Games in 
Edmonton are inevitable. While nobody, 
least of all mayor Jean Drapeau, is prepared 
to say exactly how much the 1976 Olympics 
will end up costing Montréal, organizers for 
Universiade “83 state their costs are well 


under control. 

According to spokesperson Ernie Miller, 
the Games, held under the sanction of the 
Fédération Internationale du Sport Universi- 
taire (FISU), have an “incredibly tight” oge- 
rating budget of $33.7 million. This is one of 
the, “lowest operating budgets for a Games 
of this size,” says Miller. “There is no way 
these Games could be another Montreal. We 
count nickels here,” he says. 

In addition to the operating budget, the 
province of Alberta is providing $34 million 
for facilities. A large portion of this sum is 
being directed towards a new fieldhouse and 
adjacent warm-up track being constructed 
on the grounds of the University of Alberta. 

Sam Thompson, project supervisor for the 
construction of the fieldhouse says that even 
with work stopages caused by strikes, work 
is progressing ahead of schedule. Costing 
$21 million, the facility will be turned over to 
the University once the Games are finished. 

Renovations to existing facilities will total 
$10.1 million. This tab will be picked up by 
the City of Edmonton. $7.9 million is being 
spent on increasing the seating capacity of 
Commonwealth Stadium to 61,000, giving it 
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the largest capacity of any stadium in Cana- 
da. 

Says Miller, “the people who had the fore- 
sight to get the Commonwealth Games were 
incredible. The facility that they paid $24 
million for would cost $68 million today.” 
The City of Edmonton plans to recoup the 
expense through increased ticket sales. 

Inmates at the Beaumont-and Fort Sas- 
katchewan prisons have been helping save 
the Games close to $3 million in construction 
costs by offering their services. A major part 
of their contribution was the fabrication of 
900 oversized beds for athletes who can not 
fit into the standard issue. 

Arranged in conjunction with the Solici- 
tor-General’s office Universiade official Dave 
Cleveley says the inmates, “love it. It breaks 
up their day and gives them a chance to do 
something for the Games.” 

The sound fiscal planning is reflected in 
other aspects of the games. 

Corridart, the visual art exhibition that 
was supposed to be a part of the 1976 Olym- 
pics was destroyed overnight when Mayor 
Drapeau became an art critic. By contrast, 
the Universiade will feature an extensive cul- 


83 is a well kept secret 


spoiled the Munich Olympics in 1972. 

Edmonton’s relative isolation is one factor 
which has been taken into consideration. 
Anyone attempting dastardly deeds would 
have a lot of territory to cover in any attempt 
to flee. 

All politics aside, Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
Princess Diana and perhaps even the wee 
small Royal Bairn will be on hand to offi- 
cially open the games on July Ist. It will also 
be Di's twenty-second birthday, not to men-_ 
tion Canada’s | 16th. 


Athletes will 
prepare for L.A. 


Competition will no doubt be fierce in 
Edmonton this summer as hundreds of ath- 
letes gather from around the world. | he pos- 
sibility of world records falling is not remote, 
as many countries will fied their top sports- 
people. 

FISU regulations stipulate that contes- 
tants must be between the ages of 17 and 28 
and enrolled in a post-secondary institution 
within the past year. 

Athletes will compete in ten different 
areas: athletics (track and field), basketball, 
cycling, diving, fencing, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, tennis, volleyball and water polo. 

Athletes will be covered by the same rules 
of conduct that apply to the Olympics. With- 
1984 and Los Angeles in every mind, teams 
and individuals will clearly be sizing up the 
competition. 


tural and artistic display as part of the festivi- 
ties. 

Kaleidoscope °83 will be a host of locally 
made art as well as cultural displays from 
many of the visiting nations. 

Universiade staff number at present 140. 
Salary costs are being kept to a minimum by 
the use of volunteers. By the time the Games 
start on July Ist organizers expect 11,000 
volunteers to swell the ranks of those helping 
out. Community response has been tremen- 
dous, according to Miller. 

Corporate sponsors are also helping out 
with donations of products, services and 
cash. Ticket sales are reported to be healthy 
with most all the finals long sold out. 


